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THE TYLER SWITCH. 


We give herewith engravings of the Tyler switch, 
drawn to a scale, from which it will be easy to construct 
the switch. This is regarded by many of our best en- 
gineers as the safest of all switches. We believe that 
the patent has expired, and, therefore, that all who 
choose can make use of it without payment of a 
royalty. 

Engravings show the construction so clearly that 
little verbal description is required. Wecopy below an 
account of it given in the report of 1869, of the Ohio 
Commissioner of Railroads, which was written by an 
engineer of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Rail- 
way, on which it has been used for some years with the 
best results : 

“The Tyler switch may be described as made with 








the movable rails of the common switch, to which are 
affixed, on the outside, castings forming an inclined 
plane, by means of which the wheels of cars that may 





| cause of accident. 


Gontributions. 


WHY DO RAILROAD CARRIAGES OSCILLATE? 


Importance of Corre Gauge of Road, 





BY WM. 8. HUNTINGTON, 

Those who have attempted to answer this question 
ascribe it to the use of conical wheels, and some of our 
prominent engineers are now advocating the use of 
cylindrical wheels as a means of preventing this evil. 
It is possible that the size of cylindrical wheels would 
remedy the evil to a limited extent, but it is very likely 
that the remedy would be worse than the disease. In- 
deed, it is extremely doubtful about our being able to 
dispense with the use of conical wheels, and we must, 
apparently, submit to the trifling inconvenience arising. 
from their use. We say trifling, because it is clear that 
the serious oscillation is due to other causes than 
wheels with conical tread. 





The oscillations of railroad carriages are of two 
kinds, viz : 
that is the most disagreeable and dangerous, and con- 
tributes largely to the disturbance of permanent way 


vertical and horizontal; and it is the latter | 


and injury to rolling stock, and is not unfrequently the | 


If the track is in good condition, 


good line and level, and true in its cross section, 
and the joints are low, there will be a disagreeable 
“jumping” motion of the car, with but trifling hori- 
zontal oscillation. This, then, cannot be chargeable to 
conical wheels, as they cannot cause vertical motion 
without first undergoing “end thrust,” or lateral mo- 
tion. If the gauge of the track is correct, the amount 
of end play of the axles will be scarcely above one inch 
(the amount allowed for that purpose and indispensable 
to safety), and the amount of variation in the diam: ter 
of wheels with only this lateral motion cannot cause a 
very serious vertical oscillation, and we must look for 
the causes elsewhere. It is owing mainly to “low 
joints” in the track, but is somewhat dependent on the 
style of springs and the load in the car, together with 
the slight assistance afforded by the conical wheels. 
Horizontal oscillation is caused principally by track 
being out of line, and inaccuracy of gauge. The latter 
may be regarded as one of the most serious defects 
common to American roads. I say common, because 
there are but few roads which are not suffering from 
this evil. The rail has two offices to perform: to give 
a smooth and even way and support to rolling stock, 
and to act as a guide for the same. The latter of these 
offices will be but ill performed if the gauge is not 
true, accurate and uniform. There are thousands of 


the vertical oscillation will be but slight, and neither | miles of track in this country on which locomotives 
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be coming towards the switch from the wrong track 
will be carried upon the edges of the flanges of the 
wheels across and over the rail of the switch, until the 
flanges drop inside of it and the wheels assume their 
proper position upon the track. Upon the inside of 
the switch-rails are fixed stout guard-rails, which, by 
guiding the flanges of the wheels which otherwise would 
have fallen inside of the track, compel the other wheels 
to cross the other rail, as above described.” 

“There is also a short piece of tapering rail between 
the guard-rail and switch rail, to carry the tread of the 
wheel which would have fallen inside of the switch- 
rail until it shall have been forced near enough to the 
switch-rail to bear upon it. 

“We make all these parts of cast iron, the whole of 
these fixtures for one switch, weighing about 1,400 
pounds, and attach them by three bolts to the switch- 
rail, the inner guard-rails and tapering rails being held 
by sockets in the tle-rods connecting the switch-rails. 
Since we began placing them in the track, about three 
years ago, we have never had a case of derailment 
where the Tyler switch was in use, for such an occur- 
rence would simply be impossible. "Trains have passed 
over them miss-set at the speed of 40 miles per hour, 
without any one on the train, except the engineer, hav- 
ing suspected that anything was wrong.” 

We learn from Mr. Paine, Engineer of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, that the weight 
of the castings on the switch as now made is but 1,308 
pounds ; the bolts and tie-rods weigh 335 pounds, and 
the two head-block chairs 165 pounds. Steel rails are 
used exclusively on this road, and the practice is 
economical, even when iron is sufficiently durable for 
the ordinary track. 


Tunnel Under Boston Bay. 

It is proposed to connect Boston and East Boston by 
a tunnel with two passages, each 21 feet in diameter, 
through which street cars as well as other vehicles and 
foot passengers would pass. The expense is estimated 
at $2,000,000. The free ferries, now in use, are main- 
tained at a cost of $100,000 per year, 
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THE TYLER SWITCH. 

disagreeable or dangerous. The cause of vertical 
oscillation is the sudden change in the diameter of 
wheels, occasioned by “end thrust” when running at 
high velocities. If the gauge of the track is correct, the 
difference in the diameters of the wheels on either side 
of the track will not exceed Yj, or, at at most, 3¢ of an 
inch. That is to say, if the truck is suddenly thrown to 
the right, so as to throw the flanges of the wheels 
against the rail, the largest diameter of the wheel will 
have a bearing on the rail on that side, while the smaller 
diameter will find a bearing on the opposite side. This 
sudden end thrust has raised the right side of the car 
¥Y or 3g of an inch, and lowered the opposite side 
exactly the same distance ; then, by some irregularity in 
the surface line, or gauge of the track, these conditions 
are reversed, and the left flanges are thrown against the 
rail so that that side of the car is raised and the right 
side lowered the amount of difference in the diameters of 
the wheels at their bearings on the rails, by reason of 
their conical form. It is clear that a sudden change 
from right to left, and vice versa, will cause a sudden 
raising and lowering of the body of the car through the 
medium of the cone of the wheel, acting on the springs, 
with the rail as a fulcrum; and a sudden repetition of 
these changes (the results of fast running, defective 
track, etc.) will set the body of the car in motion ver- 
tically, when the action of the springs serves to prolong 
the vibration for a considerable time after the horizontal 
oscillation has ceased. This horizontal motion will 
cease soon after passing a piece of defective track, if 
the train should then be running on track in good con- 
dition. The amount of vertical oscillation is in some 
degree dependent on the amount of end thrust, or lat- 
eral motion, and this lateral motion is more destructive 
on track that is out of line and surface than on 
track in good condition. When track is in 


and cars have more than twice the amount of lateral 
motion that is usually provided, by reason of the track 
being “ wide gauge.” In lining track one side is taken 
as the “ line-side,” and on curves the outer rail is al- 
ways used as the line-side. On straight line either side 
may be used, the only difference being that the line-side 
must be spiked first. Oneside is spiked and put inline, 
and the other rail is then brought up to gauge and 
spiked. In performing this latter operation, sufficient 
care is not taken to place the gauge properly, and a 
considerable variation is the result. Let any one take 
a gauge and examine the track for a mile or two on al- 
most any of our railroads, and he will be astonished at 
the variation in the width of the track, and will at once 
understand the cause of the violent “ side-shake” and 
swaying to and fro of every description of rolling stock. 
The “line side” of the track may be perfect when the 
other, or gauge-side, is full of kinks and irregularities 
(which it is sure to be unless the gauge* is true), and 
the flange of the wheel is as likely to follow the crooked 
as the straight side of the track ; hence the importance 
of having the gauge correct and uniform. There are 
roads in this country which are considered first-class 
whose track can be found to vary in width to such an 
extent as to give the axle an “ end play” of two and one- 
half inches, and this is by no means uncommon. This, 
together with track being out of line, is the real cause 
of the violent oscillation so much complained of, and 
for which some engineers prescribe a remedy by urging 
the use of cylindrical wheels. It is more than thirty 
years since some eminent English engincers thought 
they had discovered, in the use of cone-shaped wheels, 
the cause of oscillation and much other mischief in 


*In speaking of a true gauge reference is had to the width of the 
track, not to the le —_ of the GAUGE, as that is always supposed to 
be of the right length 
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railroad practice, but as yet they are unable to dispense 
with their use; and it seems that this is one of the ills 
that can’t be cured, and therefore must be endured. 
But there is no excuse for the most aggravating cause 
of oscillation, viz., inaccuracy of gauge. This preva- 
lent evil is the result of carelessness in the use of the 
gauge in the process of repairing and laying track. 

Go into a machine shop and witness the operation of 
setting a pair of driving-wheels upon the axle of a lo- 
comotive, and you will observe that they are set to a 
gauge with great nicety. So with car wheels ; accuracy 
of gauge is deemed indispensable, and, finally, in all 
the details of locomotive and car construction, accu- 
racy is aimed at. In building a locomotive to run on a 
track of a gauge of 4 feet 814 inches it is not designed 
to run on a track of a gauge of 4 feet 914 or 10 inches, 
although it might do so with some degree of safety. As 
above stated, it is often done, but the consequences are 
usually serious if the practice is long continued. 

Now it would seem to be equally as important for 
track-layers and repair men to exercise as much care in 
making the gauge of the track correct as the mechanics 
do in fitting wheels to have them accurate. If the 
gauge of the wheels varied as much as that of the 
track does in many places, cars would not stay on the 
track, and it seems as reasonable that accuracy should 
be aimed at in one case as in the other. 

Oscillation is not the only evil arising from inaccu- 
racy of gauge. It is difficult to keep track in line when 
the gauge varies. The sudden and forcible “ yanking” 
and “twitching” from side to side at the wide joints 
causes a great disturbance of permanent way ; the fric- 
tion of the flanges wears the rails rapidly, and rolling 

_stock is seriously injured by running over such track, 
and it is decidedly unsafe. A great many trains have 
been wrecked in consequence. Those having charge 
of building new roads cannot do a better thing than to 
see that the rails are spiked to a correct gauge. None 
but the best men should be put to spiking the gauge 
side, and they will need watching. The condition of 
old roads can be greatly improved, and the expense of 
operating considerably reduced, by taking the ‘“ kinks” 
out of the gauge-side in the course of track repairs. 








THE EFFECTS OF FROST ON IRON AND STEEL. 


To Tae EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

The effect of low temperatures upon iron and steel 
appear to be but little understood. This seems to arise 
from the fact that thus far no one has directed his ob- 
servation to the question, whether frost has the power 
of crystalizing the fiber of wrought iron. If it has 
this power, then the ease with which it is broken in in. 
tensely cold weather is readily explained. Nor have 
scientific men, thus far, shown whether the alloys of 
iron increase its brittleness to a greater extent in low 
than in ordinary temperatures. 

It is a well-known fact that chlorine, sulphur, phos- 
phorus, arsenic and silicon render iron brittle at cer- 
tain temperatures, phosphorus especially so. The effect 
of these alloys is well understood by iron workers. 
They know that the power of iron to resist transverse 
strains is greatly weakened by these alloys, because 
they have the power to increase the size of the crys- 
tals in the iron and lessen cohesion, and also partially 
prevent fibration in the puddling furnace. 

Perhaps it may not be uninteresting to the railroad 
man to briefly review the effects of some of the alloys of 
iron at low temperature. The amazing impulse given 
to this industry by the great demand for iron for rail- 
road purposes has lessened the care of iron-workers in 
the selection of the ores and their admixture in the 
blast furnace, hence the quality of the iron is inferior, 
from the fact that very many of the alloys of this 
metal found in the ores are hard to separate, and ren- 
der the working of the ore cheaper, enabling the fur- 
nace man to produce a cheaper iron at the expense of 
its durability. This is especially so in the manufacture 
of rails. Let us examine briefly the effects of a few of 
these alloys in iron. 

Tron and oxygen are not fusible. They do not as- 
sume a metalic form until they become a salt—such as 
magnetic oxide. A little chlorine in combination 
causes it to become fluid, but renders it extremely 
brittle when cold. Chlorine renders the iron very pure 
fluid, and brittle, and of a bright silvery color and lus- 
tre. It is not improbable that some of the ores of iron 
contain this combination. 

The affinity of iron for sulphur is yery great, Much 
sulphur in iron renders it cold-short—brittle and hard 
when cold. Heated to a high degree it hecomes white 
and compact. A quantity of sulphur so small as to es- 
cape the most skillful assayer is sufficient to render 
iron red-short. 

Iron has a strong affinity for phosphorus. It is al- 
ways present in iron if either the ore or coal contain 








it. It causes iron to be very fluid at a low heat, even 
when the iron contains but a small quantity. It is al- 
most always contained in gray metal. Phosphorus 
renders iron extremely brittle at low temperatures, so 
that it requires but little force to break it below 32°. 
Iron which contains phosphorus melts easily, works 
well in repairing, is easily welded and is very manag- 
able. 

Arsenic causes iron to be very fluid, hard and 
brittle. Arsenic combines very intimately with iron. 
This alloy, so long as any arsenic is perceptible, can- 
not be welded ; it is cold-short. Its weak cohesion can- 
not prevent the iron from forming large crystals. We 
here perceive the cause of brittleness in this as well as 
in the other alloys. 

Silicon and iron form an alloy which makes the 
poorest kind of bar-iron. Silicon appears to have as 
much affinity for iron as carbon, and is present in almost 
all commercial iron and steel. Silicon alloyed with iron 
causes it to be very soft and brittle. Fibrous wrought 
iron may contain large quantities of silex and be per- 
fectly malleable and ductile, but when the iron in the 
meantime contains carbon, exposure to a high heat will 
convert the silex into silicon and cause the iron to be- 
come short and brittle. 


Wrought iron is only a mechanical admixture of iron 
and foreign matter. It may contain a larger amount 
than cast iron and still be malleable and ductile. Good 
wrought iron should be as free from foreign matter as it 
is possible to make it; nevertheless, impure iron may 
be very strong and perfectly malleable. All this kind 
of iron is expected to resist heat in the presence of 
carbon. This latter condition is not complied with in 
impure iron: it becomes either brittle or rotten after 
being repeatedly heated. 

In exposing any alloy of iron to a heat which may 
liberate some of the component parts, we afford them 
an opportunity to aggregate in their own peculiar form; 
and if the particles of the main body of the metal are 
not movable, the alloyed particles will assume forms of 
their own, the metal becomes porous, and its pores be- 
come filled with foreign substances. 

The true reason why the iron manufactured at the 
present day is inferior is, that the hot blast enables 
iron-workers to use in iron-smelting refractory ores not 
formerly smeltable, a large part of which are ores of a 
class calculated to produced inferior iron. 

When we consider that fiber is a characteristic of 
wrought iron, which in all cases where iron is subject 
to a direct strain must be present, and reflect upon the 
action of the alloys briefly described, particularly that 
of sulphur, phosphorus and arsenic, and the great 
temptation which iron-workers have to make inferior 
iron, we have an explanation of many of the accidents 
which annually occur on railroads. It is a well under. 
stood fact that the cheapest method in practice for 
making iron is to multiply the kinds of pig iron in the 
puddling furnace ; and when we consider that each class 
of iron requires some modification in the flux used to 
free it from the impurities, we see that the money and 
labor saved by making poor iron and turning out 
a cheap rail is very great. And we see that this is 
exactly the kind to become weakened by cold or frost, 
and that the best iron is subjected to a dangerous 
strain during this period. We perceive that at the 
ordinary temperatures this kind of iron becomes 
brittle, and that low temperature tends to make the best 
iron lose its fibrous texture, and that this tendency is 
greatly increased in iron which is alloyed with either 
sulphur, phosphorus, or arsenic, to any great extent. 

It is not necessary that the rail should contain all or 
more than one of these minerals in any one part ; but 
the part alloyed will be liable to break if subjected to 
a violent strain during intense cold. 


Nearly all the experiments thus far made upon iron 
while frozen have been unsatisfactory and incomplete, 
in not stating what the condition of the fibre was— 
whether crystalized or not—and in not giving a chemi- 
cal analysis of the iron experimented upon. The ex- 
periments reported, first by William Baugh, C. E., 
second by Mr. Robert Peel, for Sir W. Brookbank, 
more than hint that the effect of frost is to render fibrous 
iron crystalline. The experiments were made first upon 
first quality of bar-iron,second upon Low Moor best boiler. 
iron. In these experiments it was clearly shown that 
the iron partially lost its fibrous character while frozen, 
and the same pieces regained their fibre at ordinary 
temperatures ; but the reporters failed to state whether 
the iron was alloyed with any substance which would 
render the iron brittle in ordinary weather. That it 
was free from these hurtful alloys, we are left to infer. 
If so, then what must be the condition of rails contain- 
ing these alloys? Certainly not better. Taking all the 
evidence thus far afforded, we conclude that the action 
of frost on iron is to produce 4 crystalline structure in 


the fibre, and that the ease with which it is broken 

during extreme cold weather is due to this fact; and 

further that this tendency is increased in impure iron. 
Geneva, Wis. W. F. Boyce. 








RELATIONS OF TRAINS TO CURVES. 





BY SAMUEL J. WALLACE. 
Continued from page 15.] 
INTEGRITY OF STRUCTURE. 

The practical consequences of curves to be carefully 
provided against are of three general kinds : 

1, Extravagant use of motive power. This is only a 
question of cost, and of limiting the efficiency of the 
locomotive, with such results as these involve, 

2. Jumping or flying from the track. 

8. Injury to structure. Of this there are three sorts : 
First, breakage, general or partial, leading to quick de- 
struction or other damage; second, wear and tear of 
structure, visible and known, and regular or accidental ; 
third, insidious injury of structure, tending to cause 
constant and unknown danger. And there are several 
particular injuries and dangers, the peculiarities of 
which might be considered. But we look now to what 
concerns all. 

The general consequence of injury to structure raises 
the great engineering problem of maintaining structural 
conditions. In such problems there are two parts for 
consideration: The particular conditions involved 
with the actions and materials, and the applicability 
of different devices to the case. 

The continuance of structural integrity depends on 
the relations between two general powers of energy : 
first, the ultimate strength of substance ; second, the 
effective maximum of force; and the endurance de- 
pends on the continuous preponderance of the first. 

I. Strength of substance is shown in the five forms of 
resistance to crushing, to flexion, to fluance, to parti- 
tion, and to compression or expansion. It arises, first, 
from two forms of energy: obstruction of parts to each 
other in place, and coherence of parts to each other in 
position ; and, second, from two features of structural 
relation: structural relation of parts to each other, 
and structural relation of parts to the force. 

II. Effective force is the quantity of force that at one 
instant of time may be moving with or passing through 
any portion of substance. It arises, first, from two 
features of occurrence: quantity of force in action, 
and concentration of force together ; and, second, from 
two features of transmission: amplitude of passage 
way or vehicle for force, and capacity of conduction or 
convection for force. 

If at any instant there is more force at any point of 
structure than the strength of substance there, then the 
structure must give way. And whena point of struc. 
ture gives way it exposes another, and, if a single point 
is found availably the weaker, will act by concentration 
and until the force is exhausted or dispersed, or until 
the structure is destroyed or a sufficient resistance 
found. In this way the strongest structure may be 
overcome in detail by momentary concentrations of im- 
pulse. 

The first and second sources of effective force have 
each a variable term, which may become of the highest 
importance : liability of any cause to produce special 
impulses of force; and capacity of medium to freely re- 
ceive and pass impulses of force, as relates to the speed 
and the quantity of force. 

In structures that require conservancy, it is important 
to arrange the devices and conditions for two special 
purposes: to distribute, or but gradually convey, mo- 
tion-force ; and to prevent the occurrence of dangerous 
impulses. Without direct attention to these points, en- 
gineering is blundering, especially under the condi- 
tions of the railway, of great and variable acting forces 
involving continuous cost and unwarning disaster. 

After determining what the usual forces and actions 
in the nature of the case are, and before considering the 
nature of devices most applicable, it is pertinent to fix 
on the nature of the conditions by which motion-force 
passes through mediums. This is a material point neg- 
lected by physical science. Here in the very center of 
view of the best known portion of physics, and of the 
essential field of engineering, no man living can tell 
you the distinct nature of these conditions. Facts bear- 
ing on it are plenty, and the practical arts and sciences 
may have their familiar ways of getting through such 
portions of their special kinds of problems—by usages 
—without distinct recognition of the ground itself, or 
of the principles which underlie it, and which, when 
not justly conformable to practice, become sources of 
cost and destruction. The practical arts do have seve- 
ral general familiar facts, but not separated as available 


laws of distinct science. 
FORCE. 





Chemists incline to look on all forces. as mere inci- 
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dents attending the entity of matter, which tends to be- 
come to them the only basis of reality. But to engi- 
neers, force is the great feature in positive facts. 

Both force and matter are sternly real and distinct 
things, equally positive and self-asserting ; both are 
exact in power and in permanent integrity. Neither of 
them is ever known separated from the other. They 
are confined to each other in exact and peculiar rela- 
tions concerning their portionalties. Their unions are 
not fixed nor of uniform features. They have interac- 
tions and changes among their parts. These are the 
exact results of certain fixed and invariable ways of 
acting, termed laws. And these laws show no relation 
to place or distance as affecting instant and full alert- 
ness for action. 

This universality of the nature and energy of law— 
the fact of the forcible and inflexible self-action of sin- 
gle and precisely identical laws everywhere at every in- 
stant of time, and with no visible or conceivable con- 
necting medium between the parts acted upon for the 
passage of a common influence and unmistaking im- 
pulse of action through every part of the known uni- 
verse—is the highest, the most sublime and awful, as 
well as the most positive fact to which science has 
reached. It shows us the very presence and particular 
throb of action of one strong hand actuating and de- 
termining each individual thing that is or acts through 
all the range of being, and guidance of distinct purpose. 

It is in firm faith in the reality of this, and trust inits 
continuity, its integrity, and its power, that engineer- 
ing boldly advances, and is enabled to reach with cer- 
tainty distant and precise results. This it is which 
makes it worth while to distinctly and exactly deter- 
mine the nature of particular facts, and especially of 
general features. For when one way of acting is well 
known a portion of the universal will and government 
is within our view. Such knowledge is wealth, for it 
is aresource that will not fail us in whatever way we 
may find it available as a means to reach a purpose. 
And we may trust it to any extent with a security no 
form of human assurance can give. 

To the engineer, matter becomes almost an inert 
shadow attending force in its actions, giving a requi- 
site medium to render force visible and controllable, 
giving definite passage ways to receive and convey 
force, furnishing open receptacle or space to force to 
flow through or occupy, but imposing certain limita- 
tions and peculiarities on the actions. 

There are several forms of force changeable into each 
other. This change seems to take place by an increase 
or decrease of intensity, as if the several forms con- 
stituted some sort of a series. Among the several 
known forms of force there are two classes, differing 
in proportional relations toward quantities of various 
sorts of matter. 

First, those with relations on the common basis with 
weight, as gravity and miass-motion. These are 
termed mechanical forces, and they give the principal 
field of engineering. 

Second, those having relations on the basis common 
to chemical equivalency, as radiance, heat, electricity 
and chemical force. They are termed the chemical 
forces, and give the field of chemistry. 

Each form of force has its own peculiar nature. 
They have definite parts and all the general features of 
portionalty, as related to matter and space. They act 
in time as matter does in space. Matter and force are 
the tangible elements, and space and time their intangi- 
ble fields of action. The engineer must closely watch 
all the forces ; but the one more particularly his pro- 


blem is 
MOTION-FORCE. 


Its law is exact and inexorable. Motion-force can 
exist only in matter, and by virtual motion in space of 
a distance ina time, each of a quantity proportional to 
the others in a peculiar way—the force and matter as 
positive terms, and time and space as resultants, each of 
such value as will produce equivalency. Thus: 

FORCE X TIMK = MATTER X SPACE. 
So either three terms may determine the fourth by 
relation. 

As long as force maintains its form as motion-force it 
must exist in one of two particular forms of action : 

First, in separate bodies of matter, by their move- 
ment, as in free space. The laws of this are distinct 
and well known, as in the abstract science of stellar 
and theoretical mechanics, 

Second, in continuous bodies, by passage through 
them. This form of action is under the influence of 
the same laws, but is varied and modified by various 
circumstances, the laws of which are unknown, al- 
though vitally important. 

In both forms the force exists by virtual movement 
in space proportional to the amount of matter it ac- 
tually occupies (as by weight). So far as a mass of 
matter extends and gives a continuous and free passage 





way to force, it will flow through without apparent 
motion of the matter ; but when a limit is reached be- 
yond which the matter does not extend a passage way, 
then the whole body or a portion must move onward 
without delay with the force, and at a speed propor- 
tional to the relative amounts of the matter and force, 
speed expressing as a term the requisite relation be- 
tween the space and time, or the amount of space in 
the time. 

The peculiarity of action within matter of motion- 
force may be conceived by the idea of a fluid. Other 
forms of force in the immature stages of their science 
have been so conceived—as electricity, light, heat, etc. 
Motion-force is energy of movement; but the idea of a 
fluid is specially appropriate, for its nature is to flow, 
and because fluids get their peculiar character of fluid- 
ity from the freedom with which their parts move and 
show all the varying actions of the motion-forces pass- 
ing inthem. And the fluence of motion-force through 
various structural bodies very much resembles in fea- 
ture the passage of fluids through different tubes, pas- 
sages and porous mediums. When engineers fully mas- 
ter the idea of the fluency of force, and the field of its 
results, they will be more justly prepared to deal with 
the great problems of force, in its application to useful 
purposes, and in resistance to its action, as it is their 
profession to do. 

Each action of motion-force has its line of direction, 
which may be any of the possible lines of direction in 
absolute space, but is fixed in the nature of each action. 
It is straight and continuous in a virtual line, and it is 
governed by a peculiar principle of virtwalty in action. 
That is, every action of motion-force in one direction 
is divisible into parts by resolution of forces when tak- 
ing place in free space, in which division is made as by 
any plane of separation not at right angles to the di- 
rection, the division taking place as if radially divid- 
ing a half-sphere of equally distributed forces radiating 
from a point on the line of direction cut by the separ- 
ating plane, the baseof the virtual half-sphere being 
toward the line of direction, and at right-angles to it; 
each portion of the half-sphere of virtualty having a 
new line of direction which is the common resultant of 
its equal radiating lines of virtual direction, a new 
half-sphere of virtualty with base at right angles to the 
new line of direction, and a quantity of the force pro- 
portional to the virtual part taken. 

The composition of forces is the reverse virtualty of 
the resolution, Separate forces unite by confluence, 
when in bodies, and act as one, withaline of direction 
and half-sphere of virtualty the exact resultant of those 
so uniting, but each portion still maintaining its virtual 
integrity intact, ready to be resumed on division, 

Actualty is what does take place, and virtualty what 
may. 

Virtualty is the license each part of force has for side- 
motion in confluence, while each part of force moves 
forever in a direction in virtualty parallel with its 
original line, and with absolute speed proportional to 
the amount of matter it occupies, which enables sevy- 
eral forces to avail themselves of passage in one body 
of matter, as in the theory of the parallelogram of 
forces. 

Motion-force can pass from one body of matter to 
another in one peculiar way only: by the exactly 
equal exchange of exactly oppositely directed forces be- 
tween two bodies on forcible contact, as action and 
reaction. If the lines of direction of forces in the two 
bodies are not exactly opposite, the forces will be re- 
solved, and such virtual portions of each as can unite 
on opposite lines will pass in the exchange to the ex- 
tent of the smaller of the quantities. And the received 
forces incach body may, under some circumstances—if 
the time and capacity of conduction are sufficient—then 
unite with the remainder in the same body, and give 
rise to new confluent lines of direction, with the ap- 
pearance of a rebound of the body after the exchange 
of force, or of a deflection of course. But such re- 
ceived force may act otherwise than by easy confluence 
with the other force through the body, if the action is 
too quick and impulse too great for the capacity of 
conduction. In such case it may form a maximum of 
force that may destroy the structure to a greater or less 
extent, as by breakages and in other ways. 

This is ground of which science is not yet master. 
We do not know the principles governing the passage 
of force through mediums. Besides what has been 
stated, we know that in some respects force passes 
through a body, and shows the influence of the laws 
that govern the passage of bodies in free space, but 
modified and disturbed by others yet undefined. When 
they are fully known they must show the transmission 
of gravity-force at its inconceivable velocities through 
apparently void interstellar space with power sufficient 
to bear down tons on the space of a railway car, as well 





as how a hard steel bar can conduct an impulse of 
force through its length much more fully and quickly 
than a soft iron bar can do, and produce different re- 
sults in concussions, and how force acts in the peculiar 
movements of capilarity of fluids, and of various con- 
ditions of elasticity. 

Motion-force within bodies of matter has a peculiar- 
ity of action : fluent dispersion through the mass. It 
does not take place under distinctly known laws. It 
requires cohesiveness of parts and structural consistency. 
And it seems to vary insome way with the increase and 
decrease of such features as these: rigidity or hard- 
ness of substance ; length of time in the action; quan- 
tity of force—proportionally—in the action ; amplitude 
of the conducting material or passage way; and also 
with such features as these: relation of mass to the 
line and direction of force ; structural coherence and 
continuity of conductor ; kinds and composition of con- 
stituent matter, etc. 


There is also an action the reverse of dispersion : 
concentration of force. And it is produced in ways not 
fully understood. 

Dispersion and concentration of forces within bodies 
of matter are of greatest importance in engineering 
sciences. They relate to actions of force in bodies, as 
the principles of resolution and composition of forces 
do to actions of bodies in free space—so important in 
astronomy and external mechanics. The action in 
bodies shows the influence of the laws that govern the 
actions in free space, with many modifications, and 
with irregularities of dispersion and concentration, and 
of lines of passage affected by the direction of force, 
by the comparative conducting powers of different por- 
tions of the substance, and by the proportions between 
the length of time of action, the quantity of force, and 
the quantity of matter readily reached. 

Ease of passage tends to confluence of different 
forces and to concentration; and difficulty, to disper- 
sion. A limited channel for force tends to confluence 
and concentration; and amplitude, to dispersion. A 
force at high speed tends to direct paths and to sharp 
diversions of course on obstructions ; and a slow force 
tends to spread through the mass, and to eventually 
overcome obstacles and reach the most direct available 
route. Effective rigidity or resistance of substance 
tends to quickly and fully receive force, and to freely 
conduct it; and softness of substance, slowly and par- 
tially to receive, and difficultly to conduct it. Free con- 
duction tends to passage of high forces at high speeds 
and in special lines of direction, also to full impulses, to 
contluences, and concentrations ; and slow conduction, 
to the reverse. Ready conductivity tends to the rapid 
passage and repassage of forces through bodies, caus- 
ing vibrations, as in sonorous actions, when a body is 
held in a position where it cannot move continuously 
with the force, nor impart it to other matter—the force 
being passed so freely back and forth in the mass in 
lines which do not reach the points of support—that 
the action is imprisoned. Slow conductivity tends to 
the reverse and to the force reaching the effective 
points of support, and thus passing off with a dull ac- 
tion. Angular points indented into lines of passage in 
free conducting mediums tend to sharply obstruct force, 
and thus endanger sudden or insidious destruction of 
structure. Weak portions in passage ways of force, if 
arranged to produce gradual contraction and expansion 
of capacity and lines of virtual direction may escape 
injury, even with somewhat quick impulses, especially 
if of moderate conductivity. Elasticity of substance 
tends to indirections of course, to slow passage of 
force, and to dispersions; and inelasticity to direct 
course, quick passage, and concentration, 

To high but slow-acting forces very hard bodies may 
gradually give way by fluence or change of shape, re- 
taining their structural consistency, as metals and even 
stone ; and from high but quick-acting forces, very soft 
bodies, even liquids, may receive fractures like brittle 
solids from want of time for passage through the mass ; 
even air, to actions quick and high, as the explosion 
of gun-cotton or fulminates, may act practically as a 
solid, causing force to react to destruction against even 
the hardest metals. 

An idea somewhat near the nature of the peculiarities 
of forcible passage lines of quick force in difficult me- 
diums, may be gained from the apparent lines of pas- 
sage of lightning in the clouds, and also from lines of 
fracture in glass and other solids, where the peculiari- 
ties of the course may be seen to be variously modified 
by many causes, often apparently small and erratic 
with quick forces, and more rational and regular with 
slow ones. 

It may be ventured as a hypothesis, that the capacity 
for conducting force increases in a body with the full 
capacity of resistance to change, or strength of struc 
ture that their efficiencies in 


in the substance; but 
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crease in different, and possibly various, ratios, so that 
as a mass becomes really stronger and more effective 
against a slow strain, it may become also more liable 
to the concentration of impulses and to practical 
brittleness. 

Cold usually makes substances, especially homo- 
geneous solids, as metals (not porous ones like wood), 
harder, and thus stronger and more brittle—therefore 
dangerous in railway structures, while heat softens 
the substance and, by making the action more gradual, 
inereases the endurance. But there are other condi- 
tions that modify this, as in hot and cola-short iron, 
from small changes of composition. 

Motion-force within bodies has another feature of 
action, refluency. Where, by any arrangement, force 
is present in a portion of a body where it can move 
forward only a limited space, and must then move with 
the body, from its coherence, then the force acts reflu- 
ently backward through the mass to fill it and impart a 
common forward motion ; although, if the maximum be 
high enough, it may part the structure and proceed 
with a portion onfy. The refluency is a pulling strain 
or draft and depends on the cohesion of parts, as the 
direct action depends on the obstruction of parts to 
each other in space. It is that by which the force of 
the locomotive passes back in the train. 

There may be another action of motion-force. It 
may change to some other form of force—as heat, 
mainly, or change of structure. It may be ventured as 
a hypothesis that this occurs by union of counter- 
directed forces, forming a full sphere of virtualty, and 
an impetus too great for conduction in the time, 
and an intensity of force that passes to some extent 
into a new form, 

The condition of no-force, or stationary position, 
represents a full sphere of virtualty, where opposite 
forces are balanced and pass in constant and quiet ex- 
change, or are virtually borne ip their relative direc- 
tions in free space, by cozfluence, in which the action of 
the body becomes the intermediate resultant of the 
confluent forces, 

Keokuk, Lowa, 





OLD AND NEW ROADS, 
New York Railroad Notes. 

The people of Auburn, Cortland, and other towns in 
the same section of this State, are moving for a rail- 
road that will give them a shorter route to New York 
than by the New York Central. It was at first pro- 
prosed to build a road to meet the Midland somewhere 
near Oxford or Norwich, but the recent change in the 
route of that line made this plan objectionable, as the 
route would be as inconvenient as the Central. Pros- 
pecting has, therefore, begun for a route further south, 
to connect with the Erie at Deposit, and actual surveys 
have been mace from Auburn to Afton, The road will 
run through a rich and populous country. 

It is rumored that the Delaware & Hudson Canal 
Company has purchased the railroad, 200 miles in 
length, between Saratoga, N. Y., and Rutland, Vt., in 
order to have an unbroken connection, via the Albany 
& Susquehanna Railroad, between their mines and the 
heart of New England. 

Preparations are — maling to build a road 
from Howell's, on the Erie Railway, in Orange County, 
New York, to Branchville, in Sussex County, New 
Jersey. The movement is in the hands of energetic 
capitalists. 

The directors of the Middletown & Crawfordville 
Railroad have called for an installment of 25 per cent. 
on its stock, payable June 1. This road runs through 
the richest agricultural district of Orange County, and 
will be completed by the 1st of July, when it will pass 
into the possession of the Midland Company, who have 
leased it for 99 years. 

There is considerable dissatisfaction along the line of 
the Rondout & Oswego Railroad, in consequence of al- 
leged mismanagement and delay of the work since a 
change of officers last fall. It is charged by responsi- 
ble persons that the directors of the eh have con- 
ceived a plan to render worthless all the town and in- 
dividual stock of the road by issuing $1,600,000 in con- 
vertible bonds, to be sold to their personal favorites at 
10 cents on the dollar. 

Thompson, Sullivan County, Was bonded heavily to 
aid in the building of the the Monticello & Port Jervis 
Railway, which work was completed last January. 
The taxpayers protested against paying the bonds, or 
the interest on them, and County i udge Bush has pre- 
vented the collection of the same by granting injunc- 
tions against the Commissioners. The matter was car- 
ried to the Supreme Court, and last week Judge Hoze- 
boom made a decision sustaining the injunctions of 
Judge Bush. The bonds are held by innocent persons, 
and efforts have been made at the present scssion of 
the Legislature to have the acts of bonding Com- 
missioners legalized, but without success. 

An important railroad enterprise is about to begin 
which will give a short and direct route from the coal 
regions to the Eastern States. The road will start from 
or near Wilkesbarre, Pa., in the Luzerne region, and 
run in a direct line to the Delaware River, which it will 
strike at a point between Port Jervis and the Delaware 
Water Gap. The route then leads up the river to Port 
Jervis, thence through Sullivan and Ulster counties, 
and up the Hudson to Poughkeepsie, where it will 
connect with roads already building, leading to princi- 
pal points in the Eastern States. A branch will also 








run down the Delaware Valley and connect with the 
Belvidere & Delaware Railroad at Belvidere, N. J., 
which will give a through route to Philadelphia and 
Washington. A company to prosecute this work was 
formed last week, and is composed of leading and sub- 
stantial railroad men. The charter for the route was 
obtained several years ago, but nothing was ever done 
in the matter. The completion of roads that can be 
used by the company, and will greatly lessen the 
amount of work otherwise nec‘ssary to build the line, 
has revived the enterprise, and it is expected that it 
will be pushed to a rapid completion. 

Difficulty is found in locating a route for the Auburn 
branch of the Midland Railroad. Division Engineer 
I. T. Doane has completed maps and profiles of several 
routes, and submitted them to the managers of the 
company. He is now completing the location of the 
main line from Walton, Delaware County, south. 

The great bridge of the Midland Railroad at Sidne 
Centre is now under way. It will be of iron, the di- 
mensions being 1,400 feet in length, and 100 feet in 
height in the center span.— New York Tribune. 

Indiana & Illinois Central, 

The Decatur Magnet says that the completion of the 
Indiana & Illinois Central Railroad is no nearer now, 
with all the money recently expended, than it was five 
years ago, aud that no hopes are entertained that cars 
will ever run on the line between Indianapolis and De- 
catur. The same newspaper alleges that the money 
voted to the company by towns has been wastefully ex 
pended by the officers in New York. 

On the other hand, the corporation showed some 
signs of life at a stockholders’ meeting in Indianapolis 
on the 3d inst., when the election of directors resulted 
in the choice of the following gentlemen: H. B. Ham- 
mond, B. Seaman, A. H. Lazare, J. E. Condi, Sidney 
Dillon, D. P. Ely, John E, Risley, of New York; T. II. 
Macaughtery, ‘Tuscola, Ill.; J. K. Warren, Decatur, 
Ill.; A. L. Roche, Indianapolis ; D.T. Thornton, Bam- 
bridge; E. M. Benson, Montgomery, Ind.; W. M. 
Share, Newark, N. J. The following resolution was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That any holder of the old stock of this company 
issued prior to this date may, on surrendering the same, re- 
ceive a certificate of the preferred stock authorized by the 
Board of Directors on the 10th of February, 1860, and ratified 
by the stockholders at their meeting on the 4th of April, 
1866, at the rate of one share of preferred stock for two 
shares of the common stock, without interest on the common 
stock, and for any fractions of old stock less than a share a 
transferable certificate shall be issued, provided that such 
exchange of common stock for preferred stock shall be made 
within six months from this date. 

Mr. J. E. Condi briefly spoke of the determination 
of the present contractors to proceed speedily with the 
work, and hoped that by the next annual meeting the 
stockholders would be enabled to pass by rail over at 
least half the distance between Indianapolis and De- 
catur, Il. 


Chicago & Rock River, 

Work has been suspended on this road between Rock 
Falls and Amboy because of a refusal of the supervi- 
sors of many of the towns on the line to issue the 
bonds voted in aid of the road. 


Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Minnesota. 

It is announced that the general offices and shops of 
this road will be established at Cedar Rapids. A re- 
port that the company would use the track of the 
Cedar Falls & Minnesota road for some distance north 
of Cedar Falls is contradicted. It will construct its 
own line up the Shellrock Valley through Clarksville 
and Rockford to Mason City. 


Southern Minnesota, 

Work has been suspended on the Chatfield & Roch- 
ester Branch of this road, from Fountain, 62 miles west 
of La Crosse, which was begun years ago. The grad- 
ing is said to be very heavy and costly on the few miles 
between Fountain and Chatfield. 


Michigan Air Line, 

The agents of this road are active in solicting sub- 
scriptions in aid of the line west of Romeo. They 
promise to begin grading as soon as the local subscrip- 
tions amount to $5,000 per mile between Romeo and 
Clarkston, via Addison and Oxford, ona line passing 
six or eight miles north of Pontiac. 


Dutchess & Columbia. 

Dutchess Junction is to be made the terminus of this 
road, instead of Fishkill Landing, as was originally in- 
tended. 


Madison & Portage. 

This company, whose railroad is in operation, has 
consolidated with Portage,Friendship, Grand Rapids & 
Stevens’ Point Railroad Company. 


Northern Aroostook, 

The corporators held a mecting in Bangor, Me., on 
the 18th ult., and, after accepting the act of the Legis- 
lature incorporating the company, effected a temporary 
organization by the choice of F. W. Hill, of Exeter, as 
President, and M. H. Angell, of Bangor, Secretary. A 
committee was chosen to take measures for procuring a 
survey of the route at once. The proposed line starts 
from a point on the European & North American Rail- 
way, in Bancroft (some 20 miles above Mattawamkeag) 
and runs to a point at or near Houlton ; that town will 
be reached by a branch line. 


The St. Joseph Bridge. 

The $500,000 subscription of St. Joseph to this 
bridge was conditional on a previous expenditure of 
$100,000 by the bridge company. The company being 
unable to obtain such an amount in private subscrip- 
tions to its shares, now asks that the terms be altered 
so that 50 per cent. of the city subscription be paid at 
once. As an inducement, it is declared the bridge will 
not cost more than $800,000, and that the city will con- 
trol the property absolutely. 





Winona & St. Peter, 

A final survey of the extension of this road from St. 
Peter to New Ulm is being made, and work is to be 
commenced on grading very soon. The bridge at St. 
Peter is nearly completed. 
lowa Southwestern, 

Last week Oskaloosa voted by 85 to 425 to increase 
its subscription to the road from 2% to 5 per cent. on 
its assessment. The Oskaloosa Herald says that Gov- 


ernor Kirkwood started immediately to put a force at 
work on the line. 


Nashville & Decatur, 

An exchange makes the following statement of the 
terms >f the lease of the Nashville & Decatur Railroad 
to the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company, 
lately agreed upon by a joint committee from the direc- 
tories of the two roads : 

“The Louisville & Nashville Company assume the 
floating and bonded indebtedness of the Nashville & 
Decatur Company, not to exceed $2,450,000. The lease 
to extend for thirty years, to go into effect on the 1st of 
July, 1872, or sooner if agreed upon by the parties. 
Concurrent with or dependent upon the ratification of 
this lease is a contract by which the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Company binds itselfto furnish the contractors for 
building the North & South road the money to complete 
that road. This money the North & South Company 
was obligated to furnish these contractors, but owing 
to the war in Europe that company has been unable to 
comply with its contract with its contractors, and that 
work has been for some time suspended. Under the 
new contract the North & South road is to be completed 
by the 1st of May, 1872. To return to the lease of the 
Nashville & Decatur road: From and after two years 
from the date of the completion of the North & South 
road, the Louisville & Nashville road is to pay, semi- 
annually, an annual dividend of six per cent. on the 
stock of the Nashville & Decatur Company. Should the 
profits from the North & South road during the first two 
years that it is rvn fail to pay the interest on the bonded 
debt of that company, then the Louisville & Nashville 
Company may appropriate so much of the six per cent. 
annual dividends that would be due on the stock of the 
Nashville & Decatur Company for the first two years 
of the lease, as will be sufficient to pay one-half of the 
deficit of the North & South road in meeting its inter- 
est. For the payment of the indebtedness of the Nash- 
ville and Decatur Company, the Louisville & Nashville 
Company is to receive stock in the Nashville & Decatur 
Company. At the expiration of the lease the road and 
equipments are to be returned to the stockholders. If 
there be any deficiency it is to be paid by the Louisville 
& Nashville Company. If there be any excess in valua- 
tion when returned, the Nashville & Decatur Company 
to pay for it. No permanent improvements to be made 
without the consent of the directory of the Nashville & 
Decatur Company. The organization of this company 
to be continued during the lease. The road and equip- 
ments to be received and returned at gold valuation. 
The Nashville & Decatur Company to have the right of 
adjusting all suits and disputed claims against it. 
Strictly guarded stipulations are made prohibiting any 
discrimination for or against any point on the road, 
especially Nashville, in the tariff or movement of 
freights.” 


Burlington Cedar Rapids & Minnesota, 

The track-layers on the Eastern Division have 
reached Allerton, twenty-five miles west of Centreville, 
Iowa, and 112 miles from the eastern terminus at Wash- 
ington. It is believed the line will be completed by 
September. 

The Blue Earth City Post says that orders have been 
given to commence work all along the line between 
Cedar Falls and Mason City, a distance of sixty miles, 
or half way to Blue Earth City ; that it is the intention 
of the company to finish the grading between these 
points in ninety days, and that there is little doubt that 
the cars on this road will run into Mason City by the 
first of August next. If satisfactory subscriptions are 
received the work between Mason City and Blue Earth 
is to be commenced this season. 


St. Paul & Chicago. 

Iron for the extension of this road from Red Wing 
down the Mississippi to Lake City, about 15 miles, is 
now in New York, and will be shipped about the 1st 
of June, by which time the grading will be completed. 
Alabama & Chattanooga, 

The last spike on this road was to be driven this 
week, “if the weather remained good.” The road has 
been open some time to Tuscaloosa, 198 miles south- 
west of Chattanooga. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS, 





—The following have been elected officers of the 
newly consolidated Detroit, Lansing & Lake Michigan 
Railroad Company : H. H. Smith, President ; George 
W. Pratt, Treasurer ; J. J. Lyon, Secretary ; William 
P. Wesson, H. H. Smith and James F. Joy, Executive 
Committee ; James F. Joy, Financial Agent. 

—¥J.C. Dorchester, for some time past manager of 
the Western Union Telegraph at Keokuk, and Superin- 
tendent of the line on the Des Moines Valley Railroad, 
has resigned his positions, and is succeeded in the lat- 
ter by H. A. Kinnaman, and in the former by W. H. 
Dolbear. 

—Oliver Charlick has been re-elected President of 
the Long Island Railroad, which he chiefly owns. 

—J. M. Webster, formerly General Ticket Agent of 
the Kansas Pacific, has been placed at the head of the 
St. Louis & Pacific Freight Line Company, with head- 
quarters in St. Louis. 

—A St. Louis dispatch of the 22d says: “A train of 
eleven of Strect’s palace stock cars loaded here to-day 
with 176 steers, and left via the Indianapolis, Bellefon- 
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taine & Pennsylvania Central Railroad, direct for the 
Communipaw Yards, New York. This is the first train 
of these cars ever loaded, and the event is regarded by 
the railroad and stock men as a very interesting one in 
the shipment of live stock. The cars were loaded in from 
616 to 10 minutes, and will reach New York in 96 hours, 
the cattle being fed and watered in transitu, the old 
mode of shipment requiring 240 hours for the same 
distance. If this shipment proves successful, a com- 
pany will be formed here for building cars and operat- 
ing them west of here, to accommodate the great cattle 
trade of Texas and Kansas.” 


—Daniel Torrance, a son-in-law of Commodore Van- 
derbilt and formerly Vice-President of the New York 
Central Railroad Company, has been elected President 
of the Ohio & Mississippi Railroad Company, in place 
of W. D. Griswold, resigned. The directors passed 
resolutions highly complimentary to Mr. Griswold and 
voted to continue his salary until October. 


—Morris Sellers, long Master Mechanic of the Des 
Moines Valley Railroad, has resigned that position to ac- 
cept an appointment as General Agent of the Westing- 
house Air Brake Company. 


—The following gentlemen were elected directors of 
the Illinois & St. Louis Bridge Company on the 20th 
inst., at St. Louis: Wm. M. McPherson, J. H. Britton, 
Wm. Taussig, John R. Lyonberger, Gerard B. Albre, 
Johu G. Copelin, Carlos L. Greely and Lewis B. Par- 
sons, of St. Louis ; E. W. Woodward, Indianapolis; A. 
Boody, M. K. Jesup and R. 8, Kennedy, of New York. 


—L. D. Tuttle, formerly Superintendent of the West- 
ern Division of the Chicago & Southwestern Railway, 
has resigned, and W. V. Montgomery, lately connected 
with roads leading south from Washington, D. C., has 
been appointed in his place. 

—Samuel F. House has been appointed Master Car 
Paincer of the Allston shops of the Boston & Albany 
Railroad. 


—The Northwest Transportation Company elected 
the following directors and officers at a meeting in St. 
Louis on the 13th inst.: Directors—E. H. Durfee, of 
Leavenworth, Kansas; C. H. Peck, of Sioux City, 
Iowa; 8S. B. Coulson, of Pittsburgh, Pa; W. 8. Evans, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa.; O. B. Taylor, of Leavenworth, 
Kansas. Officers—E. H. Durfee, President; C. K 
Peck, Secretary ; 8. B. Coulson, General Superintend- 
ent; J. P. Dunlevy, General Traveling Agent. 


—A. 8. Livermore, formerly Superintendent of the 
Mississippi & Tennessee Railroad, has been appointed 
General Supe -intendent of the just completed Memp is 
& Little Rock Railroad, in place of Col. B. D. Wil: 
liams, who has been put in charge of the Land Depart- 
ment. John H. Perry, who was formerly a clerk in the 
Auditor’s office of the Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
way, has been appointed General Freight and Ticket 
Agent of the same road. 

—Edward Powers, late Chief Engineer of the Pekin, 
Lincoln & Decatur Railroad, has been appointed En- 
ginece of the Menominee extension of the Chicago & 

orthwestern. 


—A. A. Talmage, late Superintendent of the Indianap- 
olis & St. Louis Railroad, has been appointed General 
Superintendent of the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad. John 
T. Redman is appointed Superintendent of the Eastern 
Division (Franklin to Springfield) with headquarters at 
Franklin, and George H. Crain, late of the Missouri 
Pacific, Superintendent of the Western Division, from 
Springfield to the Indian Territory. 

—The following were chosen directors of the Mobile 
& Ohio Railroad Company at the election in Mobile on 
the 20th ult.: Abraham Murdock, Charles E. Rushing, 
A. 8. Humphries, of Mississippi; Thomas Brown, of 
Kentucky ; A. W. Campbell, of Tennessee ; Robert W. 
Smith, James Crawford, Francis B. Clark, W. D. Dunn, 
John J. Walker, Charles Walsh, John Reid, Jr., of Al- 
abama ; Wm. Butler Duncan, of New York. The only 
changes are the choice of Charles Walsh in the place 
of P. Hamilton, who declined a re-election, and of Wil- 
liam Butler Duncan in place of J. M. Muldon, deceased. 
A vote on thegranting of free transportation to hold 
ers of proxies resulted as follows : for free passes, 5,792 
votes ; against free passes, 19,613. 

—Henry Van Vleck, who has been the Chief Engi- 
neer of the New Orleans, Mobile & Chattanooga Rail- 
road, has accepted an appointment as Chief Engineer 
of the Mobile & Northwestern Railroad. 


—The Hon. W. J. McAlpine, of Pittsfield, Mass., a 
distinguished engineer, has been selected by the Aus- 
trian Government as one of the engineers to examine 
the rocks in the river Danube at Orsova, on the con- 
fines of Austria and Turkey, with a view to their re- 
moval. 


—William T. Jacoby has been appointed Assistant 
Superintendent of the Evansville, Henderson & Nash- 
ville Railroad (American Contract Company lessee), and 
entered upon his duties on the 15th ult, 


—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway Company, 
held in Cleveland on the 3d inst., the following gentle- 
men were elected directors for the ensuing year: 
Horace J. Clark, James H. Banker, Augustus Schell, 
New York; William Williams, Buffalo; Henry B. 
Payne, Amasa Stone, Jr., Stillman Witt, Cleveland ; 
William L. Scott, Milton Courtwright, John A. Tracy, 
Erie; Azariah Boody, New York; Albert Keep, Chi- 
cago,; Wm. D. Bishop, Bridgeport, Conn. There is but 
one change from last year—William D. Bishop in the 
place of Alanson Robinson, deceased. Hon. Schuyler 
Colfax presided at the meeting. At the directors meet- 
ing all of the old officers were re-elected, viz: Horace 
F. Clark, President ; Augustus Schell, Vice-President ; 
James H. Banker, Treasurer ; George B. Ely, Secretary 
and Assistant Treasurer ; C. P. Leland, Auditor. 


—George L. Hutchinson has been appointed agent of 
the Marquette & Ontonagon Railroad at Negaunee. 
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TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


—The Camden & Amboy Railroad Pa pose to trans- 
port bonded merchandise from New York to Philadel- 
phia and Western cities. It will be transported in 
small iron cars or boxes, in conformity with the rules 
of the Treasury Department, and under its lock and 
key. These small cars, not to exceed three feet in 
width, three in height and five in length, may be con- 
veyed inside of an ordinary box car, but the merchan- 
dise in them must not be disturbed until it arrives at its 
final destination. 


—The freight schedule which went into effect on the 
Kansas Pacific Railway on the 22d ult., fixes the rates 
of freight on that road as follows : The rate from Leav- 
enworth and Kansas City to Denver and Kit Carson is : 
First-class, $2.60 ; second-class, $2; third-class, $1.75 ; 
fourth-class, $1.40. Special classification to freight 
from Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati and Quincy, be- 
tween Leavenworth and Denver or Kit Carson : First- 
class, $2.60; second-class, $1.75; fourth-class, $1.40. 
Car-load rates are fixed as follows: Between Leaven- 
worth and Denver, class A, $125; class B, $200. Under 
class A is included lumber, sash, doors, blinds, earthen- 
ware ; under class B, wagons, agricultural implements, 
machinery, emigrant movables, live stock, stoves, iron 
and nails. Salt, cement and plaster, per barrel, by the 
car-load, $2.25. 


—The prospect of a heavy business in transporting 
Texas cattle from Kansas this season seems very prom- 
ising. The Gonzales (Texas) Jnquirer of the 22d says : 
“ No less than one hundred droves of beef cattle have 
passed Gonzales this spring, enroute for Kansas. These 
droves, as we learn from Capt. Kelley, will average 
eight hundred cach, thus making the enormous num- 
ber of eighty thousand head that have already left this 
and the counties west of the Guadaloupe River, to say 
nothing of those that have crossed above this point.” 





PERSONAL. 
—Edmund Hoole, the great manufacturer of baggage 
checks, died recently in New York, very suddenly. 
—E. C. Bowen, the new General Superintendent of 


the Kansas Pacific, entered upon his duties on the 1st 
instant. 


—The officers and employes of the Wisconsin Divi- 
sion of the Chicago & Northwestern Railway, at Wood- 
stock, on the ist inst., presented to 8. heat, for 
eighteen years past Roadmaster of that division, a 
carriage horse worth $300 anda valuable gold chain, 
as atoken of their esteem. Mr. Wheat has resigned in 
order to undertake an important railroad contract in 
Wisconsin. 

—A La Crosse paper says that Col. T. B. Stoddard, 
President of the Southern Minnesota Railroad Com- 
pany, is about to remove to Florida, 





e MISCELLANEOUS, 

—A telegram from Aspinwall says that the survey of 
the Napipi route for the Darien Canal has been com- 
pleted and that the highest elevation is 612 feet. The 
estimated cost is $80,000,000. 

—A remarkably fine steamboat has recently been 
completed for the Northwestern Union Line to run be- 
tween St. Paul and St. Louis. It is named “8. 8. Mer- 
rill,” in honor of the General Manager of the Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway. The vessel is 225 feet long b 
38 feet beam, 644 hold, has 56 state rooms which will 
accommodate one hundred and fifty passengers. 


—On complaint of George Carter and wife, colored, 
Major Compton, conductor on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad, and others, were indicted in the Federal 
Court in Nashville, for forcibly ejecting them from the 
ladies’ car on said road. Defendants’ counsel moved to 
quash the indictment. After an argument of the mo- 
tion, Judge Triggs decided in favor of the di fendants. 
They were discharged on the ground that common car- 
riers had a right to regulate their own affairs. He de- 
cided, further, that plaintiffs might sue for damages, the 
jury to determine whether their rights had been in- 
fringed upon. 

—The advertisement of a Pennsylvania railroad, in 
December, 1832, read: “The engine, with a train of 
cars, will be run daily, commencing this day, when the 
weather is fair. When the weather is not fair the 
horses will draw the cars. Passengers are requested to 
be punctual at the hour of starting.” 


—Allan Bourn, Purchasing Agent of the Missouri 
River, Fort Scott & Gulf Railroad, who has recently 
returned from Texas across the Indian Territory, re- 

orts that on the cattle trail to Baxter Springs the 

ndians are friendly and that the tax per head by this 
route will be only 2744 cents per head. 

—Railroad companies in Kentucky are required to 
keep their offices for the sale of tickets open at least 
one hour before the time for the departure of the trains, 
under a penalty of not less than ten nor more than fifty 
dollars, recoverable before a magistrate or police judge. 
The fine to go to the common school fund of the 
county. 


—A bill before the Massachusetts Legislature author- 
izing railroad employesto act as police officers, has 
passed, with an amendment rendering railroad compa- 
nies liable for damages when such officers exceed their 
lawful prerogatives. 


—The Buffalo Union Iron Works suspended opera- 
tions last week, the Sheriff taking possession by virtue 
of judgments to the amount of about $30,000, in favor of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad & Coal 
Company. The Buffalo Courier learns from the pro- 
prietor of the works, Mr. Charles F. Wadsworth, that 
the difficulty was “primarily referable to a want of 
sufficient capital to run the works ; nor has there been 
at any time in the business the capital required. The 











immediate cause of the failure, he attributes to the coal 





strike and the embarrassments growing out of it. In 
perm es pee of the scarcity of coal, but one furnace, 
instead of two, has been in operation for the past three 
months, causing a falling off in receipts, for that time, 
of $100,000. ere was by no means a ym 
reduction in the expenses, and the effect has been to 
cripple the resources of the establishment. Coal 
enough to run both furnaces could not be had ; the im- 
mense stock on hand could not be worked up as ew | 
as the obligations of the concern imperatively demand- 
ed; and the want of means to carry the works through 
the ordeal left no alternative but suspension. If raw 
iron and limestone could have been made available the 
works could have been kept running for some time to 
come, albeit it seems that a crash in the future was in- 
evitable, unless capital was brought to the rescue. We 
learnfrom Mr. Wadsworth that early in the present 
month he applied to one of our savings banks for a loan 
of $50,000 from the ist of May, offering as security 
what would be first mortgage bonds at that date. These 
bonds were held by members of his own family and 
were loaned him to be used as bank securities. The 
loan was refused. With thisamount he claims he could 
have released himself from the more pressing embar- 
rasments and continued to run the works, providing the 
coal miners should resume operations between now and 
the 15th of May. Mr. Wadsworth estimates the liabili- 
ties of the concern at a round million dollars, of which 
amount $642,000 is on mortgage bonds. The assets he 
regards as ample, although he says that much will de- 
p nd upon the action of the creditors. Should the 
»rincipal creditors, the Messrs. McGee, and Mr. G. R. 
Wilson, conclude to operate the works, he thinks that 
no loss will be sustained, and the employes will be paid 
promptly.” 





Ghicago Railroad Mews. 


Personal. 

Mr. W. C. Cleland, Assistant Passenger Agent of the ‘‘Penn- 
sylvania Company ’”’ in this city, represents the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati & 8t. Louis Railway as well as the Fort Wayne 
road, having thus a considerable addition to his former duties 
as General Western Passenger Agent of the Fort Wayne 
road. 








Chicago & Danville. 

We learn that the company expects to open this road for 
business about the middle of this month to Watscka, on the 
Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw Railway, seventy-one miles south of 
Chicago, and eighteen miles from 8t. Anne, for some time 
past the terminus of the road. 





Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

The newly completed Aurora & Geneva section of the Fox 
River Valley road, has three stations, one at Galena street, 
Aurora, 134 miles from West Aurora depot, one at Batavia, 
74¢ miles, and one at Geneva, a quarter of a mile north of the 
Northwestern road, and 9miles from West Aurora station. 





Michigan Central. 

We learn that the report concerning the closing of an arrange- 
ment between this company and the Great Western for twenty 
years is premature, The respective agents of the two com- 
panies have agreed upon such an arrangement, but it is yet 
to be submitted to the directories of the two companies. 
There is, however, little doubt that the arrangement will be 
made ; that those who believed that the matter had been finally 
decided will hardly be called upon to revise their opinion. 





Chicago Tools. 

Early this week, Elmes & Son, of the Columbian Iron 
Works, of this city, shipped to the Wyandotte Rolling Mills, 
near Detroit, a shear and punching machine of the pattern 
patented by Julius Hornig, of Chicago. The machine weighs 
about sixteen tons, and has an 8 by 8-inch cylinder. This is 
the ninth machine of the kind that has been purchased for 
Captain Ward’s rolling mills, he having four in the Milwau- 
kee mills, two in North Chicago, one in Hamilton, Canada, 
and, with t he one shipped this week, two in Wyandotte. 





Chicago & Northwestern. 

The company has a corps of engineers engaged in making a 
locating survey for an extension of the Wisconsin Division 
from the present terminus at Fort Howard northward along 
the west shore of Green Bay to Menominee, a distance of 65 
miles. The construction of the extension will be commenced 
very soon if sufficient local ald is subscribed, of which there 
seems to be little doubt. 

Menominee is on the line between Wisconsin and the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. It has been supposed that the road 
would be extended from Menominee along the bay shore to 
connect with the Penineula Division dt Escanaba; but it is 
now suggested that ashort line to Negaunee could be found 
by constructing the extension up the Menominee River at 
some distance west of the Peninsula Division. 

The people of Waukegan have resolved that this company 
will secure its ** best interests’ by running more trains between 
that place and Chicago, which will give better accomodations 
for residents who do business in Chicago, make the place more 
attractive to citizens seeking suburban residences, and make 
it possible to sell Jots and houses in Waukegan to such per- 
sons, whereby money can be made—by the owners of the 
Waukegan property, if not by the Northwestern Company. 

We are informed by telegraph that this company’s bonds for 
the extension from Madison to La Crosse and Tomah, com 
monly known as the Baraboo Air Line, have all been taken 
in Amsterdam, the offerings being considerably in excess of 
the amount. 
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Editorial Announcements. 


O »rreapondence.— We cordially invite the co-operation of the 
Railroad Public in affording us the material for a thorough 
and worthy Railroad paper. Railroad news, annual reports, 
notices of appointments, resignations, etc., and information 
concerning improvements will be gratefully received. We make 
it owr business to inform the public concerning the progress of 
new lines, and are always glad t» receive news of them. 


Tnventtons.— Those who wieh to make thetr inventions known to 
railroad men can have them fully described in the RAILROAD 
Gazerts, tf not previously published, FREE OF CHARGE. 
They are invited to send us drawings or models and specifica- 
tions. When engravings are necessary the inventor is expected 
to furnish his own engravings or to pay for them. 


Engineering and Mechanics.—Communicutions and corre- 
spondence relating to these subjects should be directed to M. N. 
Forney, No. 72 Broadway, New York. Subscriptions and 
advertisements will be received at the New York office, and any 
other business transacted with those to whom that office is 
most eonvenient, 


Artictes.—We destre articles relating to railroads, and, if 
acceptable, will pay Uberally for them. Articles concerning 
railroad management, engineering, rolling stock and machinery, 
by men practically acquainted with these subjects, are especially 


desired. 





ADVERTISING—WHAT IT WILL AND WHAT IT 
WILL NOT DO. 


In estimating the value of advertising, many persons 
start with false premises, or at least with wrong or else 
inadequate ideas, which lead to erroneous conclusions, 
and consequent disappointment. The fundamental 
purpose of advertising is the communication of infor- 
mation. If a dealer has anything to sell, he can hardly 
expect any one to buy unless it is known that the goods 
are for sale. To the extent to which advertising makes 
this known it accomplishes a good purpose to both 
seller and buyer. It is important, however, that the 
parties who receive the knowledge that any thing is 
for sale should want to buy, and therefore all advertis- 
ing, to do any good, must reach those who need the 
article offered. It would be folly, for example, to an- 
nounce the merits of an ice machine through the papers 
of Greenland—if there are any there—or advocate the 
superiority of Morning-Glory stoves in the journals of 
Brazil. No matter how importunately such informa- 
tion might be urged, it would be impossible to create a 
demand for the first in the frigid zone, or the last in the 
tropics. Neither would we recomend Madam Demo- 
rest to proclaim in leaded type in the columns of the 
RAILROAD GAZETTE the recherche styles to be displayed 
at her next “opening,” nor do we think it would be 
wise for the proprietors of any of our locomotive 
works to announce in the Mirror of Fashion the 
superior qualities of their locomotives, even though all 
their parts be “ interchangable.” 

The moral of this is, that if you want to advertise 
anything to railroad men, you should do it in a paper 
which they read. 

In advertising, therefore, it is important to learn, 
first, that there are possible buyers of what'is offered 
for sale; and second, that the advertisement will be 
seen and read by them. We say possible buyers, be- 
cause often a demand will be created by offering the 
article for sale, just as a school-boy’s appetite for 
ginger-bread will be whetted by passing a baker’s shop; 
so a manufacturer or master mechanic will often find 
that he needs a steam hammer very much, after reading 
a statement in a paper of the amount of work which 
can be saved by using one. In this way advertising to 
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a certain extent creates a demand. Let a mechanic 
know that there is a machine or tool or material which 
in some way accomplishes a new and useful purpose, 
and you at once excite a desire to have the new thing. 

It should be remembered, too, that it is not only the 
persons whose business it is ¢o buy the thing offered for 
sale who are influenced by a newspaper advertisement ; 
the users have just as much to do with the introduction 
of a new article as the purchaser. A newspaper is a 
sort of universal guide to the employer and employed. 
The journeyman reads his paper and is very apt to call 
the attention of his “boss” to what he has read, if it 
interests them both. If a new or better varnish is ad- 
vertised, the attention of the foreman is very apt to be 
called to it by his “ jour,” and it thus reaches the Mas- 
ter Mechanic or the Purchasing Agent. If you have 
railroad spikes to sell with better points, say soin a 
newspaper, and very soon it will attract the attention 
of those who have the driving of them; if it ‘is rails, 
the road-master will see it. Whether it be a journal- 
bearing or a new kind of grease, a car-stove or a ven- 
tilator, the attention of the people who are daily em- 
ployed in using these articles is sure to be attracted to 
it, and they thus voluntarily become self-constituted ad- 
vocates of your goods. 


In setting forth the advantages of advertising 
railroad material, we often receive the _ reply 
that “we have our man out traveling who 
“sees all the purchasers personally.” This may 
be true, and doubtless a personal interview will accom- 
plish more with the individual interviewed than almost 
anything else; but, at most, a traveling agent can see 
but a very few people in a week, and it would be im- 
possible for him to see all the men who use what he 
sells; whereas a newspaper is read by thousands in the 
same time. While the agent is in Texas, parties in 
Maine may be clamorous for such goods as he has for 
sale. The buyers read the paper each week, but they 
see the agent of your firm only two or three times a 
year. 

There is a great deal in importunity, too. The aver- 
age human mind acquires ideas very slowly, and even 
the truths of religion must be enforced again and again 
before we heed them. If we have a good thing and 
tell a person of it, the first time it makes little impres- 
sion; but our recommendation gains force by reitera- 
tion. The experience of any person will confirm this. 
We are allof us very much influenced, too, by pfecedent 
and example. If we have no pre-conceptions, we are 
apt to adopt whatever opinions we find ready made 
nearest at hand. If we have no favorite brand of rail- 
road iron, we are very apt to think that that is best 
which we find most strongly and plausibly recommend- 
ed. If a manufacturer is making any article for 
which there is a demand or want, he may be sure there 
are people who are seeking information about it. If 
they can find what they want to know in a newspaper 
advertisement, they will read it; and if itis your ad- 
vertisement, reader, which they find, it will be your 
goods which they will learn of; if your competitor 
is the only one who advertises, the impressions which 
they get will all relate to his goods and not yours. 

All who have ever solicited business know that very 
much depends upon the mood in which you find the 
person whose trade you seek. If, for example, a con- 
tractor has a large order for railroad iron to place, you 
would be very foolish to “approach” him on the sub- 
ject in his hotel when he ison his way up to bed, late, 
tired, sleepy and ill-natured probably. Persons who 
understand these things and have important business 
negotiations will select a more favorable time, and, if 
possible, place a table with something to eat or drink 
on it between themselves and their potential customer. 
Under these circumstances human nature is prone to 
relax, and good cheer usually produces a certain mel- 
lowness which renders human nature very susceptible 
to impressions of all kinds. An advertisement should 
be presented under similarly favorable circumstances, 
and not when the person is busy or stupid, but when 
every faculty is wide awake and in a condition to re- 
ceive and assimilate new impressions. For this reason 
an advertiser who understands his business will insert 
his card in a wide-awake, enterprising paper, knowing, 
as he does, that the sharp crispness of the writing in 
it will stimulate the mind of the reader into activity, 
after which it will be sensitive, so to speak, to the 
reception of new impressions from the advertising 
sheet. For this reason, too, a periodical which comes 
regularly with a certain degree of newness and fresh- 
ness awakens more interest than a book, even though 
the latter be of more permanent value. The 
interest in a newspaper is renewed each week, and 
with it the mind of the reader is newly conditioned— 
to coin a new sense for an old word—to receive what- 





ever is contained in the advertisements. 
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We often hear the statement made by members of 
old-established and well known firms, that their repu- 
tation is such that every one knows of their business, 
and, therefore, advertising is unnecessary. Now, no 
matter how true this may be (usually it is not true to 
the extent that members of such firms think), in a 
country like this, where so many changes are constantly 
taking place, and especially on railroads, which are 
owned one day by one set of men and the next by some 
one else, where rival lines are consolidated, new roads 
are constantly built and old ones extended it re- 
quires only a few years to introduce an entirely new 
set of men into their management who have little or 
no knowledge of the old establishments, unless they, 
the establishments, make themselves acquainted with 
the new men, Who has not seen examples of very old 
and respectable firms growing superannuated and falling 
behind their younger and more enterprising neighbors, 
because the former fell back on their established reputa- 
tion and ignored the younger men who had grown up since 
the senior members of such firms had grown rich ? The 
world shows astonishing alacrity in forgetting us, and 
does not hesitate to do so, even after we have grown 
old. One may be very sure, too, that if an old estab- 
lishment is doing a profitable business, or is a formida- 
ble competitor of the younger ones, that just to that 
extent will the latter find it necessary to exert them- 
selves against the old dealers. If the latter are not 
heard of, the natural, or rather common, inference will 
be, that they have been superannuated. Therefore, if 
the wisdom of the old establishments grows with their 
age, they will not cease advertising as their years and 
repute increase. 

Of course the same reasons which should lead the 
older firms to advertise apply with double force to 
younger ones. There isa very common error, how- 
ever, which the latter often fall into, and which arises 
from a misconception of what can be effected by adver- 
tising, and to which inexperienced and enterprising 
men are very liable. They feel the importance of bring- 
ing their business before the public and are apt to rely 
too much upon that alone, They will insert their cards 
in every paper that offers, andin all sorts of books of 
reference, and maps for gratuitous (?) distribution. 
They will give credence and an order to every adver- 
tising agent with an oily tongue, without making any 
inquiry or investigation into the character of the pa- 
per or its solicitor. The result is that at the end of the 
year there are many bills, possibly few orders for goods 
and little profit. after which there is an immediate re- 
vulsion of opinion, and a disbelief in the advantages of 
all advertising. Any one who expects advertising 
to do what only skillful management of business 
in all its departments will accomplish will be 
disappointed. A personal interview of a shrewd sales- 
man or the head of the house with a customer will have 
an influence which no newspaper can rival, but all 
commercial travelers know that in representing any 
firm, new or old, it is a valuable point gained if parties 
who are interviewed have become familiar with its 
name and existence before they are approached, even 
though the knowledge is gained from an advertisement 
alone. Persons who expect copious orders to flow in 
as soon as their advertisement appears are often 
doomed to disappointment, but they who do not make 
use of the newspapers, thinking that their advantages 
are equal to those of the firms who do, are always griev- 
ously mistaken, 





REASONS FOR ADOPTING A NARROW GAUCE. 





A correspondent of a contemporary writing over the 
signature “G.” gives the following reasons why the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railway Company have adopted 
& narrow gauge : 

“1, Because it will cost less, and the company will 
have a proportionately less amount of interest to pay. 

“2. Because it will do all the basiness—at, as is 
deemed certain, a less cost—and in that way permit the 
road to carry passengers and freight for a smaller com- 
pensation, thereby developing the mineral country 
much faster. 

“3. Because it will permit the company to make a 
uniform gauge in the mountains, with rolling stock so 
light that ut can be taken to the mouth of every good mine in 
the mountains, without a transfer of the coal or mineral 
—which will be by far the largest traffic of the road. 

“4, Because they are convinced that they can make 
passengers fully as comfortable as the usual 4 feet 81¢- 
inch gauge can—as the cars on that gauge are too wide 
for one svat (on each side) and too narrow for two. 
The broad or 6-feet gauge was adopted to obviate the 
trouble of the narrow seats on the 4 feet 844-inch cars ; 
but it has been found to be a too costly experiment. 
This company hope to accomplish the object by the 
narrow-gauge car, with one swing or pivot chair on 
each side—and increasing the number of cars in the 
train instead of carrying ponderous cars for a few pas- 
sengers. 

“The company have given the question due con- 
sideration, and are satisfied that the enterprising pub- 
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lic of the Far West will prefer the cheap transporta- 
tion, with a small, neat passenger car, to the expensive 
luxury of thirty-ton cars. Its officers believe that they 
have the best wishes of all good railway men, and are 
willing to risk their reputation (and what more can 
they risk?) on the narrow-gauge.” 

If the Denver & Rio Grande Railway Company 
adopted the 3-feet gauge for the reasons above stated, 
we suppose they must have been satisfactory to the 
persons interested ; but if they are made public in order 
to influence other companies in adopting a narrow 
gauge, they certainly need some explanation before 
they will be entirely conclusive. We will therefore 
give them a little consideration, and in doing so will 
take them in the inverse order to that in which they are 
stated. 

We desire, however, first, to say that we should regret 
to labor under the imputation of not being “ good rail- 
road men,” but that if “the best wishes to the Denver 
& Rio Grande Railroad Company ” is to be the measure 
of our ability or conduct, that in that event we can 
assure “ G.” that he can class us as among the elect. 

With regard to the statement that “the enterprising 
“ public of the Far West will prefer neat passenger cars 
“to the expensive luxury of thirty-ton cars,” we 
are disposed to reply that, judging only from the gen- 
eral characteristics of mankind, and with very little 
personal acquaintance with our fellow-citizens who 
have followed the course of empire as far westward as 
the region traversed by the road under consideration, 
probably the inhabitants there will desire to get as 
much for their money as possible. If more comfort can 
be given to passengers on narrow-gauge roads for the 
same money, or the same comfort for less money, they 
undoubtedly will to that extent prefer the narrow 
gauge. But how is this to bedone? “G.” says “with 
“one swing or pivot chair on each side,” and by run- 
ning more cars. This will be more comfortable, un- 
doubtedly, but what about the cost ? Although he has 
not distinctly said so, yet evidently he meant it to be 
inferred that the amount of dead weight carried would 
in the narrow-gauge system be much less, and the cost 
of transportation therefore be cheaper. Let us examine 
this. 

In the first place he speaks of thirty-ton cars. Why 
run thirty-ton cars? There are plenty of examples of 
cars weighing only half as much, or 30,000 ths., which 
will carry 48 passengers. Now if the cars for the 
narrow gauge with “ pivot chairs” are made of equal 
length, they must weigh only 15,000 tbs., or else the 
amount of dead weight per passenger will be increased. 
If they are only half the length they will carry only 12 
passengers and must weigh only 7,500 ths. 

It must be remembered, too, that the cars for 48 pas- 
sengers on a wide gauge are strong enough to run at 
the rate of 40 miles per hour. If the speed is reduced 
to 15 miles, their weight can also be reduced ; and any 
advantage which the narrow gauge may derive from re- 
duction of speed or length of wheel base is equally 
available on the wide gauge. If the weight of cars for 
a narrow gauge can be reduced by building them with 
only four or six wheels and a rigid wheel base, it must 
be remembered that’ the sume thing can be done on a 
4 ft. 84-in. gauge. 

The third reason which is given really covers two, 
the first of which is, “‘ because it will permit the com- 
“pany to make a uniform gauge in the mountains to 
“the mouth of every good mine.” As no cause is stated 
why a4 ft. 844-in. road might not be made, it is diffcult 
to meet this argument. We suppose there are some 
cases where the expense of grading a road wide enough 
fora 4 ft. 81-in. track might be very considerably 
greater than the same work for a 3-ft. track, but they 
must be very exceptional locations. The grading of a 
road is usually only about one-eighth of the whole cost 
of construction and equipment, and if it was in propor- 
tion to the gauge—which it is not, but very much less— 
it would reduce the cost only about 414 per cent. The 
actual difference in the cost of grading for a 3-ft. and a 
4 ft. 84¢-in. track, for the same character of rolling 
stock, will not be over 3 per cent. of the total cost of the 
road including equipment. 

The other reason, that “the rolling stock can be 80 
“light that it can be taken to the mouth of every good 
“mine,” etc., is one which is repeated in every con- 
ceivable form of statement. It is true; but it is also 
equally true that light cars can be made for the wide 
gauge. 

If any of our readers are contemplating embarking 
in any narrow-gauge scheme, we hope they will con- 
stantly ask themselves the question in considering its 
advantages, whether the same thing could not be done 
on the wide gauge. If you are thinking of light rolling 
stock, ask some car-builder if he cannot build light 
cars for the wide road, and examine those on any or- 
dinary horse railroad. If it is decreased cost of grading, 





get responsible contractors to bid for the grading of any 
proposed line for a wide, and also for a narrow track, with 
the same grades. If you are considering the reduction 
of the cost of locomotives, get prices from any builder 
of established reputation for engines of the same tract- 
ive capacity for the two gauges ; but, above all, do not 
compare the cost of rails weighing 60 tbs. to the yard 
for the wide gauge with rails only half as heavy for 
the narrow, and then draw the inference that the latter 
costs that much less on account of the distance apurt of 
therails, Light rails can be, and frequently have been, 
laid on a wide gauge, and do good service if the roll- 
ing stock is only made in proportion. In a country 
where wood is cheap and iron dear, put down more 
cross ties and lighter rails, and build the road accord- 
ing to the traffic. If the latter is heavy, you will need 
heavy iron and cars; if it is light you can reduce the 
weight and capacity of each in the same proportion. 
In this way, instead of having the incumbrance of a 
gauge different from that of your connecting lines, you 
will have uniformity ; and, in time, as your business in- 
creases, you can increase the capacity of your road 
without interruption to its business. 





South Side Railroad of Virginia. 





This railroad extends from Petersburg, Va., west- 
ward to Lynchburg, 128 miles. It is now a part of the 
new Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio Railroad, which ex- 
tends from Norfolk to Bristol, on the Tennessee line. 
The report of the old company for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1870, gives the following statistics : 

During the year the funded debt increased from $1,- 
333,800 to $1,658,400, the increase of $324,600 being for 
the restoration of the road and the improvement of the 
property. For these objects the expenditures during 
the year amounted to $490,764.06, “‘ whose application,” 
says the President, “hus resulted in placing the physi- 
“cal structure of the road and its equipment in a con- 
“dition scarcely inferior to that of any other in our 
“Southern Statee, and in enlarging its capacity for 
“business, to meet and satisfy the demands which a 
“large and increasing passenger and tonnage traffic 
“have imposed, and whereby its revenue has been 
“ augmented, until now, at the close of the fourth year 
“of this work of regeneration—begun under our ad- 
“ ministration—it has reached a sum seventy-seven per 
“cent. in advance of the gross revenue attained for the 
“ year 1865-6, and twenty-five per cent. greater than any 
“income it has ever enjoyed, even prior to the war, 
“when the measure of competition was not so great as 
“now, and when the country tributary to its line had 
“not been prostrated by a desolating four years’ war.” 

The floating debt at the close of the year amounted 
to $694,431.21, and available resources to $327,850.63. 
A gradual reduction of the debt is promised hence- 
forth. 


The —_ receipts forthe year were........... ...sseeee 


$512,876 68 
Wor 70 


SS Cs Kh0 6000 chads cbndesidcdsqcccescesyed vate 832,724 


Net earnings........ iideoadedeesbsehbdadadankieee $180,151 93 
This, after paying the interest on the funded debt, 
left a balance of $71,853.80, against $23,553.88 the pre- 
vious year. 
The improvements in permanent way are enumerated 
as follows : 


“Thirty miles additional track ballasted, 43,000 new 
ties put in, the erection of two V bridges over James 
River, at Lynchburg, two iron girder bridges—one at 
the crossing of the Danville road, and the other at the 
crossing of the canal near Petersburg—the lowering of 
the piers and banks of the great bridge crossing the 
Appomattox, and the substitution of a thorough 
ee iron structure for the expensive and perisha- 
ble affair which had so long excited the apprehensions 
of the traveling public and damaged the business of the 
line, the relaying of 13% miles of track with new rail 
and the fish-joint, the improvement of 27 miles of track 
by the elimination of the worst-worn rails, the employ- 
ment of a heavy wrought chair and the substitution of 
the broken for the butt-joint, the construction of a com- 
modious passenger and freight shed, jointly with the 
Danville road, at the junctioa, for the accommodation 
of the traffic of the two companies at that point, the re- 
newal of the overhead bridge at Robertson’s mill, a 
turn-table at Farmville, and a retaining wall of stone 
at Lynchburg, which sheltered the road from much ad- 
ditional damage at the time of the great flood.” 

The improvements in permanent way have greatly 
reduced the charges for maintenance proper, which was 
but 20.89 cents per train, against 28.47 the previons 
year. 

The rolling stock was increased by the construction 
of one mail and baggage car, 30 box, 10 flat, and 10 
stock cars, and by the purchase of one first-class pas- 
senger car. The cost of maintenance was 23 per cent. 
less than during the previous year, being 18.39 cents per 
train mile against 17 40 cents in 1868-9. 

The revenue from passenger trains was $110,912.19 ; 
from freight trains, $401,914.44 ; an increase of 3314 per 
cent. in the former and 13 per cent. in the latter. The 





average charge has been 3.40 cents per mile per passen- 
ger, and 2.97 cents per ton per mile for freight. 

The increase of tonnage of freight, amounting to 16 
per cent., was chiefly in through freight. 

The expenses of transportation were less by nearly 1 
per cent. though the train mileage was greater by about 
12 per cent. 

Two new tron bridges at Lynchburg were destroyed 
by the great flood in September, and also a wooden 
bridge which was about to be replaced. When these 
have been rebuilt there will remain but two wooden 
bridges on the line, 

The officers of the company are Gen. Wm. Mahone, 
President ; Henry Fink, Superintendent of Transporta 
tion ; N. M. Osborne, Secretary ; E. E. Portlock, Audi- 
tor. All the above are officers of the consolidated At- 
lantic, Mississippi & Ohio Railroad. Of the South 
Side Division of that road, embracing the old South 
Side Railroad, J. E. Cuthbert is Treasurer, J. P. Mine- 
tree, Storekeeper; E. A. Goodwyn, Master of Trans- 
portation ; J. T. Robinett, Master Mechanic. 

The Cleveland & eae and the Baltimore & 
hio. 














A very entertaining story was told by the Associated 
Press a few days ago, concerning a sale of stock of the 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh Railroad to the Baltimore & 
Ohio Company, by which, so the telegram said, the 
Baltimore & Ohio Company would have control of the 
Cleveland road and make it an extension of their re- 
cently completed Pittsburgh line, and thus reach the 
Northwest. According to this report, the stock which 
was owned by managers of the Erie Railway was of- 
fered to the Pennsylvania Company at 125, but it hesi 
tating, the Baltimore & Ohio bought it at 12744. 

Now it is true that Erie managers own—at least did 
own—a large amount of Cleveland & Pittsburgh stock, 
which they purchased some years ago, in order, it was 
then said, to secure an entrance into Cleveland and to 
shut the Pennsylvania Company out, Before they could 
exercise whatever control they had gained, however, 
a contract was concluded between the Fort Wayne 
Company and the Cleveland & Pittsburgh, by which 
the latter road was to be operated substantially asa 
branch of the former for twenty years, only three of 
which have expired as yet. So it makes little differ- 
ence who may own the Cleveland & Pittsburgh Rail- 
road for the next seventeen years ; it must be operated 
as a feeder to the Pennsylvania road, unless the con- 
tract can be broken. The Cleveland & Pittsburgh road, 
doubtless, would be a valuable feeder to the Baltimore 
& Ohio, but it would not materially improve its con- 
nections with the Northwest. That company already 
controls and operates roads which bring it to Sandusky, 
on Lake Eric, about 60 miles west of Cleygland, and 


it now runs cars through between  Balti- 
more and Chicago by way of this Lake 
Erie Division and the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern road, by which route the distance is 


only 878 miles, whereas by way of Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh the distance would be 835 miles, and by the latter 
route the Baltimore & Ohio Company would have to pay 
one-sixth more mileage to the Lake Shore road. The 
great want of the Baltimore & Ohio, an independent 
line into Chicago, would not be attained by any such 
purchase. If it must depend upon the Lake Shore for 
its outlet to the Northwest, it is just as well off asit is. 

But belief that a connection with the Lake Shore 
would be satisfactory to the Baltimore & Ohio 
may very well have been encouraged by the recent 
developments in the management of the Ohio & Mis- 
sissippi Railroad. The latter company having decided 
to change its gauge and so break its connection with 
the’ Erie and Atlantic & Great Western line to Cincin- 
nati, and having, as was announced, formed a close 
combination with the Baltimore & Ohio, made room in 
its directory for two new men, and chose as the new 
directors John King, Jr., Vice President of the 
Baltimore & Ohio and President of the Ma- 
rietta & Cincinnati, and Daniel Torrance, a s8on- 
in-law of Commodore Vanderbilt, late Vice Pres- 
ident of the New York Central, and now a director of 
that company. This latter choice was ominous, It be- 
came none the less 80 when, a few days ago, Daniel 
Torrance was chosen President of the Ohio & Missis- 
sippi Company, the close ally of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Not unnaturally men might believe that an offensive 
and defensive alliance had been formed between the 
New York Central and the Baltimore & Ohio, and that 
the former would direct all Baltimore business which it 
can influence over the Baltimore & Ohio, while the lat- 
ter will turn New York business from its western con- 
nections over the Vanderbilt lines. So far as the Ohio 
& Mississippi is concerned, the business can be very 
well so divided. If the road does any business, it must 
accept a large part of it for New York, and as the break 
of gauge will make it inconvenient to work with the 
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Erie, and the Baltimore & Ohio will favor any company 
rather than the Pennsylvania, it is natural that such 
business should go to the New York Central. The 
Central, on the other hard, cannot do a Baltimore busi- 
ness, and though it may prefer that everything should 
go to New York, yet as between the two routes to Bal- 
timore, the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio, it 
doubtless loves the latter best—or hates it least. 





The Missouri Pacific and the Atlantic & Pacific. 

A report that these railroads would hereafter be 
under the same management has been published and 
denied. It seems to be nearer the truth to say that the 
two companies will be under the same control, while 
the roads will be operated independently. The Atlan- 
tic & Pacific Company seems to have general control 
of the Missouri Pacific, and thus not only secures per- 
manently an entrance into St. Louis, but is able to pre- 
vent any considerable competition from branches of the 
Missouri Pacific extending southwestward. Its most 
formidable rival in this direction promised to be the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas, which forms a junction with 
the Missouri Pacific at Sedalia, and at present is en- 
tirely dependent upon it for an outlet. But a compara- 
tively short line northeastward from Sedalia will con- 
nect it with the Louisiana & Missouri River road, and 
through it with the North Missouri to St. Louis, and 
the Chicago & Alton to Chicago, giving it a much 
shorter outlet to Chicago than it could have by way of 
St. Louis. The possible unfriendliness of the Missouri 
Pacific is very likely to cause the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Company to make this connection, or some 
other. 

Meanwhile, it is announced that the operating offic- 
ers of the Missouri Pacific will remain as heretofore, 
and that Mr. A. A. Talmage, late Superintendent of the 
Indianapolis & St. Louis road, who has been appointed 
General Superintendent of the Atlantic & Pacific, will 
manage the latter road only, and not the Missouri Pa- 
cific also, as was at first reported. 

The Missouri Pacific and the Atlantic & Pacific can 
be very well worked in harmony. The line from St. 
Louis to the junction at Franklin, 37 miles, is to have a 
double track, it is reported, and with that improvement 
it will accommodate the business, both through and local, 
much better than two roads could. Both lines are well 
placed to receive feeders from different parts of South- 
ern Missouri, and they may be made the foundation of 
a system of roads which would be to St. Louis some- 
thing like what the system of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy is to Chicago—bringing it the traffic of a 


very large part of the country west and southwest 
of it. 








The Peoria Railroad Difficulty. 


The facts in this case, in which the Chicago & Rock 
Island and Peoria & Rock Island railroad companies 
are involved, seem to be as follows : 

The Peoria & Rock Island Company originally de- 
signed a route which would cross the track of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific in four places in Peoria, 
This was strongly opposed by the latter company, 
which at last made an agreement with the Peoria Com- 
pany, by which the latter was to construct three por- 
tions of a switch track for the Chicago road and re- 
ceive in exchange the “dead track,” or second track 
from the sidewalk on the street through which the roads 
run. The Peoria Company constructed two of these 
sections, and claims that it is ready to construct the 
other as soon as the Chicago Company is ready for it, 
and that the “dead track” is now rightfully its pro- 
perty. The Chicago Company claims that the contract 
has not been fulfilled. The Peoria Company took pos- 
session of the disputed line by force and obtained an 
injunction from a local court, forbidding the Chicago 
Company to obstruct the track. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Company has 
sued for an injunction against the Peoria & Rock Is- 
land Company in the United States Court in this city, 
and the suit is now pending. 








The Pennsylvania and the New Jersey Roads. 





A report that the committee of directors of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company and the United Companies 
of New Jersey had agreed upon terms of a lease of the 
lines of the latter organization to the former has been 
very widely published, but was flatly denied a few days 
ago by a statement that the United Companies’ commit- 
tee “had the lease under consideration,” and that the 
Pennsylvania committee “ have taken no final action on 
“the matter.” But this denial affirmed that proposals 
would be submitted by the committees to the director- 
ies in time for the latter to submit them to the stock- 
holders on the 10th inst., so we may infer that the main 








features of the proposed contract had been virtually 
agreed upon, if not finally decided. 

The current report was that the United Companies 
are to be guaranteed an annual dividend of ten per cent. 
on all the capital stock, and that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company is to assume the payment of inter- 
est upon their bonded debt. Thecapital stock amounts 
to about $17,700,000, and the bonded debt, all bearing 
six per cent. interest, to about $12,600,000 ; but there are 
other obligations outstanding amounting, we believe, 
to nearly $2,400,000. 














Road Steamers as Feeders to Railroads. 





Several of Thompson’s Patent Road Steamers are 
being supplied to railroads in Georgia and the Pacific 
States. Such are to be used on ordinary roads instead 
of adding branch railroads for bringing freight to the 
main lines. A road steamer weighing six tons will haul 
twenty tons over any ordinary road; the soft, elastic 
ties giving them great adhesion. These steamers seem 
destined to become literally strong competitors of the 
narrow-gauge locomotives, as feeders to the main lines. 
If the first outlay for equipment be considered, then the 
road steamer has very much the advantage over the 
narrow-gauge or any other railroad. It would be a 
question very well worth the consideration of those 
living in sections of the country which need better 
means of communication and travel, and not without 
sufficient business to justify the construction of an 
ordinary railroad, whether it would not be better, and 
in every way more advantageous, to build a well 
located and graded wagon road, made of the best mate- 
rial which is accessible, and supplied with road steam- 
ers for motive power. Such a road would not only fur- 
nish an avenue by which traffic would reach the main 
lines, but it would be a local improvement of great ben- 
efit as a highway for ordinary vehicles. 





The Detroit Tunnel. 


We learn that the Michigan Central and the Great 
Western companies have determined to take the first 
step in the construction of this great work directly, 
without the organization of a tunnel company. The 
work to be done this year is the construction of a tun- 
nel of five feet interior diameter under the river chan- 
nel from shore to shore, which will serve afterwards as 
a drainage tunnel. This will develop the character of 
the soil and aid materially in the construction of the 
large tunnels afterwards. It will be about half a mile 
long, and will cost, the engineer estimates, about $80,- 
000. The construction of this commits the companies 
to the completion of the work, unless the nature of the 
material should prove to be very unfavorable. 








The Lake Shore Election. 





It has been hinted that there was not entire harmony 
in the directory of the Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern Railway Company, but that certain directors who 
were prominent in the management of the old Lake 
Shore Railway before the consolidation would prefer to 
have less of the Vanderbilt influence in the directory. 
If any such disaffection exists, it did not manifest itself 
in the election last Wednesday, when the old board 
was re-elected with the single exception of William D. 
Bishop, of Bridgeport, Conn., President of the New 
York & New Haven Railroad Company, in place of 
Alanson Robinson, deceased. There was but one ticket 
offered. 











—In the London 7imes is this extraordinary state- 
ment: On Saturday experiments were made on the 
Indo-European line, via Teheran, to work direct with- 
out any retransmission between England and India. 
This hitherto unprecedented result was actually at- 
tained. Communication was first established direct be- 
tween London and Kurrachee. The director at Kurra- 
chee sent the following message to London: “ Kurra- 
chee, 8th, 5:36 p.m. This message is the first really 
sent from India to England instantaneously. By Indo- 
European line we work now easily and quickly direct 
with London.—Watton.” A commercial message was 
forwarded from London direct to Kurrachee for Cal- 
cutta immediately afterwards. Kurrachee then put the 
line direct through to Bombay. Bombay and London 
then interchanged signals perfectly, and a commercial 
message was sent to Bombay direct by London at 1:58 
p. m., and was instantaneously acknowledged. This is 
the first occasion on which the telegraph has worked 
direct, without any retransmission, between England 
and India. ‘The distance from London to Bombay by 
the Indo-European line is 6,000 miles, 








—A steamer was lately launched on the Tyne, called 
the St. Olaf, the first of a passenger line to connect 
Norway with New York. The starting port is to be 
Newcastle, touching at Bergen. The St. Olaf will carry 
from 500 to 600 passengers. The Norwegian emigrants 
will thus be enabled to come direct to New York with- 
out transhipping at one of the German or English 
ports, as hitherto. 





General Railroad Mlews. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Bangor Rallroads. 

Bangor voted last week by a large majority to loan 
the credit of the city to the Piscataquis Railroad to 
secure its extension from Dover northwestward to 
Moosehead Lake, about 30 miles; and also the Winter- 
port Railroad, to secure a line down the Penobscot to 
a winter harbor. 


Lynchburg & Danville, 

The directors have let the following contracts ; to 
Adams, Hammer & Co., from Lynchburg to Staunton 
River ; Braxton, Mason &Co., of Fredericksburg, from 
Staunton River twenty miles south ; John Lyons & Co., 
Baltimore, from Danville twenty miles north; the last 
two bids include the distance between Danville and the 
Staunton River, a very hilly and well wooded country, 
rather thinly settled and for the most part uncultivated. 
From Lynchburg seven miles out the route is not yet 
determined. 


Peoria & Rock Island, 

Last week this road was completed to the Spoon 
River one mile west of Wyoming, and about 35 miles 
north by west from Peoria. Further progress in that 
direction being delayed by some heavy grading then 
incomplete, the force of tracklayers was transferred to 
the terminus of the western section at Orion, 19 miles 
from Rock Island, and some miles have been laid thence 
eastward. From Spoon River to Orion is about 40 
miles. 


Sioux City & Columbus. 

Efforts are being made to secure the renewal of work 
on this line, which will with the St. Paul & Sioux City 
fo-na direct line from the Union Pacific northeastward. 
George W. Frost, formerly Purchasing Agent of the 
Union Pacific, has examined the route and pronounced 
it favorable and likely to afford a good traftic. 


Galveston & Eastern Texas, 

This is a new Texas company which is authorized to 
construct a railroad from Galveston northward, or a 
little east of north, to the county of Bowie, in the 
northeast corner of the State, which is just at the 
terminus of the Cairo & Fulton route. So it would 
with that road and others completed form a nearly 
straight route from Chicago to Galveston. It has the 
right to build a branch from any point on this line 
westward to Houston and another eastward to the east- 
ern boundary of the State. 


Portland & Ogdensburg. Z 

Trains on this new Maine road now run to Hiram, 
on the Saco River six or eight miles from the New 
Hampshire line. 


New York & Boston Sleeping Cars, 

‘The Springfield Republican speaks as follows of the 
sleeping-car service on the New York & Boston line 
vit New Haven and Springfield, of which the Boston & 
Albany road forms the eastern division: The cars de- 
sbribed are four recently constructed at Bradley’s 
Works in Worcester: “It is difficult to see, indeed, 
why they are not as good every way as Pullman’s best ; 
certainly there will be nothing wanting for comfort in 
their every detail. ‘Two of the cars are finished in ele- 
gant woods, one of these being called ‘Rip Van Win- 
kle,’ and ornament:d with pictures illustrative of his 
career, as represented by Jefferson, and the other bear- 
ing the name of ‘ Gov. Lincoln,’ and holding on one of 
the interior panels his portrait, and opposite that of 
his old associate and neighbor, Gov. Washburn. The 
other two cars are named ‘New England’ and ‘ Man- 
hattan,’ and are finished with paint, and ornamented, 
respectively, with pictures representing scenes in New 
England and New York history. The seats in these 
cars are ade in the sofa style, running along the sides, 
which is the most convenient form for changing into 
luxurious beds. The ventilating apparatus seems to be 
perfect, and all the detail of furnishing is not only con- 
venient but elegant. ‘Their appearance on the line will 
mark a new era in its history, and the response of the 
public to them we are sure will encourage the roads to 
further improvements of this character. This night 
train between Boston and New York carries more pas- 
sengers than any other train over the road, and the 
profits of the sleeping-cars alone, during the 30 months 
that Mr. Parker has had charge of them, are nearly 
$100,000. He has now in all twelve sleeping cars, 
and runs from three to four regularly on each train, 
and occasionally from five to six. But the older and 
poorer cars he means to dispose of at once, and add 
new ones like these last to fill up the number.” 


St. Paul & Dubuque, 

This is the company which proposes to construct a 
railroad in Minnesota between the Mississippi River 
and the Minnesota line of the Milwaukee & St. Paul 
from St. Paul southward to the Iowa line at Mona, there 
to connect with the Cedar Falls & Minnesota Branch of 
the Illinois Central’s line, forming, indeed, a northern 
extension of that road. Ex-Governor Wm. R. Mar- 
shall, of Minnesota, is the President. The St. Paul 
Press is informed that the Illinois Central has agreed to 
give a drawback of 10 per cent. on all business received 
from the proposed line as a construction fund for its 
benefit ; the whole line has been surveyed and located, 
and it is probable that work will be commenced during 
the present month. 


Chicago & Southwestern, 

A correspondent writes to us from Leavenworth that 
passengers from Leavenworth to Chicago by taking the 
completed portion of this line from Leavenworth to 
Cameron, (connecting there with the Hanibal & St. 
Joseph) save about 40 miles in distance. There is one 
train each way daily, leaving Leavenworth at 2:45 p. m., 
and reaching Cameron at 7:25 p.m., in time to connect 
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with the Hannibal & St. Joseph train leaving Kansas 
City at 4:45 p. m., and St. Joseph at 5:40 p. m. The 
distance from Leavenworth to Cameron is 55 miles. 
The train westward leaves Cameron at 6:40 a. m, just 
after the arrival of the. train that leaves Chicago at 
10:45 the day before, and reaches Leavenworth at 
11:00 a. m. 


International Railway. 

This great Texas Railroad, which is to extend diag- 
onally across the State from its northeast corner at the 
terminus of the Cairo & Fulton southwestward to the 
Rio Grande, seems to progress favorably. The Texas 
papers inform us that about 25 miles of it, from Hearne, 
a station on the Houston & Texas Central 171 miles 
northwestward from Galveston, to the Navasota River, 
are nearly graded, and a bridge over that river is in 
progress. H.M. Hoxie, formerly Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Union Pacific, is at Hearne engaged on 
this road. 


California Pacific, 

This company, whose main line extends from Sacra- 
mento to Vallejo, has purchased the San Francisco & 
North Pacific, a line west of its own, for $750,000 in 
gold. 


lo River Railroad. 

Articles of association of the Ohio River Railroad 
were filed with the Secretary of State at Indianapolis, 
April 28. The road is to be constructed on and along 
the north bank of the Ohio River from Lawrenceburg, 
Dearborn County, through the counties of Dearborn, 
Ohio, Switzerland, Jefferson, Clark and Floyd, to New 
Albany. The length of the line is 110 miles; capital 
stock, $25, 000,000,divided into 50,000 shares of $50 each, 
with the right to increase to such a sum as may be 
found necessary for the completion of the road. 


St. Joseph & Denver. 

Kansas papers report that the company has effected 
a loan which will enable it to extend its line to Fort 
Kearney, on the Union Pacific, without delay. They 
also report that the Pennsylvania Company will control 
the line. 


Brazil & Chicago, 

Articles of association of this company were filed 
with the Secretary of State of Indiana onthe 1st inst. 
The road is to be built from Brazil, Clay County, to 
Chicago, and will pass through the counties of Clay, 
Parke, Fountain, Vermillion and Warren, in the State 
of Indiana. The total length of the road will be about 
180 miles. The capital stock of the company is fixed 
at $100,000, in shares of $100 each. The directors are 
B. F. Maston, J. G. Niblack, J. G. Ackelmire, A. H. 
Woodruff, J. W. McClellan, of Brazil; 8. W. Phelps, of 
Harmony, and J. 8, Alexander, of Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York & Ogdensburg. 

Grading has been commenced on the section of this 
road between Utica and Cooperstown. The contract 
includes the extension of the Cooperstown Railroad to 
a point on the Charlotte River, in Delaware County, to 
connect with the Rondout & Oswego Railroad. 


Belfast & Moosehead Lake, 

At a meeting in Belfast, Me., on the 3d inst. the stock- 
holders of this company decided, by a vote of 5,360 
yeas to 22 nays, to lease their road to the Maine Cen- 
tral Company for 50 years from May 10, at an annual 
rental of $36,000. 


Utah Southern, 

A telegram from Salt Lake City says that on the 2d 
inst. the ceremony of breaking ground for the Utah 
Southern Railroad took place, at the Old Fort Block. 
The dedication prayer was offered by George R. Can- 
non, and ground was broken by Brigham Young, fol- 
lowed by D. H. Wells, William Jennings and F. Little, 
dignitaries of the Mormon Church. Contractors and 
operatives are ready to commence the work. 


Freight Lines on the New York Central, 

The New York Tribune of April 28 says : 

“ About forty railroad officials, including the Presi- 
dents, General Superintendents, and General Freight 
Agents of the New York Central and connecting rail- 
road lines, resumed yesterday, at the St. Nicholas 
Hotel, the session begun on the previous day. The 
principal topic was the reorganization of fast freight 
lines. It was resolved that the Merchants’ Despatch 
line should be permitted to place 600 cars on the freight 
lines running over the State of New York. The cars 
will be divided into three lots of 200 each, and placed 
on what are known as the Colored, or Red, White, and 
Blue lines. It is said that with this change in the Mer- 
chants’ Despatch line will come a reorganization in its 
management, Arrangements were also made by which 
the different freight organizations will be permitted to 
place on their respective routes a full quota of cars, 
thus increasing the rolling stock in use by the addition 
of several thousand cars. This is to meet the antici- 
pated largely increasing business of the West during 
the coming fall. A railroad clearing-house at New 
York is under consideration, but nothing definite in 
relation to it has yet been done. The project is spe- 
cially advocated by leading officials of the New York 
Central road. The summer time-tables of the roads 
represented at the meeting have been adopted, and are 
about the same as in previous years. The question of 
rates was untouched. Other business was referred to 
a committee, to report at the next session, which will 
be held a month hence.” 


Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw. 

The Saginaw Hnterprise says the first ten miles of the 
Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw Railroad north of We- 
nona is just completed. After leaving Kaw Kawlin, 
the road runs through cedar and black ash swamps, 
which one would think impossible to run a road over. 
Messrs. Culver & Wiley have a contract for 25 miles, 
which is nearly completed and ready for the iron. The 
first 15 miles of their contract is ironed and in splendid 





condition. In order to make any headway in building 
they had to dig four large ditches to Saginaw Bay, av- 
eraging 2,000 feet long, with three feet fall, to drain the 
road-bed, which did the business, and the road was 
built. The country through which this first 10 miles 
runs is perfectly level, and all afloat at this season. At 
the crossing of the State road, ten miles from Wenona, 
is the first station, named Terry. The road is now 
being rapidly pushed through to the North, and has 
been placed under contract to the Au Sable River, in 
Crawford County, 80 miles north of Wenona, and is to 
be completed to that point at the rate of 5 miles per 
month, which would finish the road for business by Sep- 
tember, 1872, and the contract for the balance, to the 
Straits of Mackinaw, will finish the road for business 
within 30 miles of there by June, 1873. The building 
of the road from Wenona north will be followed soon 
by the extension of a branch or connecting road from 
some point in Bay County, up the shores of Saginaw 
Bay and Lake Huron to Alabaster, Tawas, Sable and 
Alpena. Thus this road will have the support of that 
whole district. Within the limits of a line drawn 15 
miles west of this line of road (the limits of the land 
grant) on the one hand, and the waters of Lake Huron 
and Saginaw Bay on the other, isan area comprisin 
over 17 counties, or more than 6,250,000 acres of land. 
Within the area is situated at least one-third of the 
valuable pine lands of the Lower Peninsula. The great 
lumbering streams, the Pine, Rifle, Au Gres, Au Sable, 
Thunder Bay and Cheboygan rivers, and their branches, 
are entirely within it, and also parts of the Tittabawas- 
see, Muskegon and Manistee. 


Oshkosh & Mississippi. 

A telegram from Oshkosh, Wis., dated the 2d inst., 
says that “final surveys of the route between Oshkosh 
and Ripon have just been completed. The road-bed of 
the old Winnebago Railroad will be used, which will 
save about two-thirds of the work. The Executive 
Committee will advertise, in a day or two, for bids for 
grading. Negotiations with iron manufacturers are 
now in such condition that it is believed the iron can 
be procured at once, and there is no doubt that the sec- 
tion between this city and Ripon can be completed be- 
fore September 1. The company has means at its dis- 
posal to complete the grading and purchase of iron for 
the road. This will give us direct connection with 
Milwaukee, and is part of the line which will extend 
_ Oshkosh, via Madison and Portage, to Freeport, 

inois.” 


Indianapolis, Delphi & Chicago. 

The directors of this company have authorized the 
Treasurer of Carroll County to desist from the collec- 
tion of the railroad tax assessed and levied for the 
building of that road, as they are unable to secure its 
construction for the present. 


Des Moines & Winterset. 
Des Moines voted a tax of one per cent. in aid of 
this road on the 28th ult. The vote was very close. 


Selma & Meridian. 

This railroad, eighty-one miles long, part of a di- 
rect line between Vicksburg and Savannah, was sold at 
Selma, Ala., on the 18th ult., under chancery decrees, 
and was bought in by the bondholders at the minimum 
price of $1,000,000. 

Jefferson City & Southwest. 

A survey has been made of a line from Jefferson 
ya Mo., souchwestward to Lebanon, on the Atlantic 
& Pacific Railroad, a distance of about 70 miles. This, 
if built, would make a very pretty feeder to the Jeffer- 
son Branch of the Louisiana & Missouri River road. 


Altanta & Savannah. 


The city of Atlanta, Ga, has voted in favor of sub- 
scribing $250,000 to this road. 
Memphis & St, Louis. 

The telegraph reports that the contract for the con- 
struction of this railroad from Helena, Ark., to Morley, 
on the Iron Mountain Railroad, 163 miles from St. 
Louis, was let on the 29th ult., to be completed from 
Helena to the Missouri line by July 1, 1872. 


Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs, 

This company has recently completed a depot in St. 
Joseph at the point of junction with the Hannibal & 
St. Joseph Railroad. 


Memphis & Little Rock, 

This railroad, which was completed a few days ago, 
— commenced eighteen years ago. It is 150 miles 
ong. 


Pennsylvania Railroad, 

The company is constructing a third track between 
Pittsburgh and Altoona which is to be used for freight 
traffic. The road-bed is completed most of the way 
west of Blairsville. 


Hoosac Tunnel Railroad, 

The Massachusetts Joint Legislative Committee on 
the Hoosac Tunnel and Troy & Greenfield Railroad has 
voted to appropriate $20,000 to build a railroad from 
the west portal of the tunnel to North Adams, to con- 
nect at the depot there with the Troy & Boston Rail- 
road. 


Hudson River & Harlem Connection. 

This road, which will extend from the Hudson River 
road at Spuyten Duyvil, close to the north end of Man- 
hattan Island, southward along the east side of Harlem 
River, to a connection with the Harlem Railroad at 
Mott Haven, is nearly completed. It is only two 
miles long, but is important, as by means of it, it is 
said, all passenger trains on the Hudson River road 
will enter New York over the Harlem road. 

Atlantic & Pacific. 

Of the $135,000 required to secure the construction of 
a branch of this road from Dayton to Baxter Springs, 
the latter town has subscribed $110,000, and the pros- 
pects are good for the rest. 





Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia, 

A circular from the President, Mr. B. C. Rumsey, of 
Buffalo, informs us that the name of the Buffalo & 
Washington Railway has been changed to the above by 
acts of the New York and Pennsylvania legislatures. 
The company’s road extends from Buffalo southeast- 
ward 27 miles at present, to be continued eventually to 
a connection with the Philadelphia & Erie Railroad, 
thus to open short routes from Buffalo to Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington and the South. 


Detroit, Lansing & Lake Michigan, 

The directors have instructed the Superintendent of 
Construction to complete the road from Detroit to Lan- 
sing by the 1st of September next. Thence it is com- 
pleted 53 miles through Ionia to Greenville. 


Toledo & Crawfordsville, 

It is reported that Hon. 8. C. Wilson, of Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., who was one of the most active of the asso- 
ciotion which secured the construction of the Indian- 
apolis, Bloomington & Western Railway, will now give 
his attention to the construction of a line to connect 
Crawfordsville, and through it the railroads south and 
west, with Toledo. 


Burlington & Missouri River, 

The Ottumwa Courier says that this road has lately 
put on three additional trains, one running in connec- 
tion with the Iowa Central, one running to Creston 
ne miles west of Burlington), and one a through coal 

rain. 


Missouri Pacific, 


A line of steamers is to run in connection with this 
road on the Missouri between Atchison and Omaha. 


Lexington & Big Sandy. 

Dispatches to the Cincinnati Commercial state that 
Clarke County, Kentucky, has given a large majority in 
favor of the appropriation for building the Lexington 
& Big Sandy Railroad. This qauapintes the list of 
counties through which the line runs, and work is to 
be begun immediately. The road is to be finished from 
Lexington to Mount Sterling this year, and to Bi 
Sandy, where it will connect with the Chesapeake 
Ohio line, by autumn of next year. 


Lake Ontario Shore, 

This company intends to construct a railroad from 
Oswego westward along the south shore of Lake On- 
tario to the Niagara River at Lewiston, a distance of 
148 miles, with a branch 6 miles long to Rochester. 
The line will be close to the lake shore, be very straight 
and have very light grades. Between Oswego and the. 
Genesee River 5 of the 69 miles are straight, and 17 
are level, while the maximum grade is me | 35 feet. 
From the Genesee to the Niagara, 73 of the 66 miles are 
straight, with a maximum grade of 26 feet. The esti- 
mated cost is about $5,000,000, or about $33,000 per 
mile, Ata recent meeting the directors decided to put 
the line under contract from Oswego to the west line of 
Wayne County, a distance of about 50 miles. 

This road, in connection with the New York & Os- 
wego Midland, will give a route from New York city 
to the Great Western of Canada about 420 miles long, 
or 27 miles shorter than by the New York Central 
Hudson River road. 


Narrow Gauge in Ohio, 

The Zanesville Courier says that a narrow-gauge rail- 
road is to be constructed in Guernsey County, O., from 
a point on the Central Ohio Railroad to coal fields 
southeast of Cambridge. It will be only three or four 
miles long. 


St. Louis & St, Joseph, 

The trouble between this road and the North Missouri 
has so far ceased that freight can now be shipped 
through by this route from St. Louis to St. Joseph. 


North Missouri, 

It is reported that this company’s bridge over the 
Missouri at St. Charles will be completed carly in June, 
and that thereafter the company will run an express 
train between St. Louis and Kansas City in ten hours, 


Fort Scott & Humboldt, 

Considerable local subscriptions have been made for 
this Kansas line, and it is believed that it will be con- 
structed this year. The route is from Fort Scott due 
west a little more than 40 miles to Humboldt, where it 
will intersect the Leavenworth, Lawrence & Galveston, 
and (a little west) the Neosho Division of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas. 


South Kentucky. 

This company is authorized to construct a railroad 
froma point on the Elizabethtown & Paducah Rail- 
road near Hartford, Ohio County, (50 miles southeast of 
Evansville, Ind., and 85 miles southwest of Louisville), 
westward to the Ohio River opposite Shawneetown, or 
to a junction with any other railroad on the route, 


Toledo, Wabash & Western, 

We learn that this company will have its Missouri 
line from Hannibal to Moberly completed and in opera- 
tion early the coming summer, and that it will be 
operated in harmony with the North Missouri. Proba- 
bly cars will run through’ between Kansas City and 
Hanibal by this route connecting with the Hannibal & 
Naples line, and through it with the main line of the 
Wabash road. The line from Hannibal to Moberly is 
about 65 miles long, and in connection with the North 
Missouri the distance from Hannibal to Kansas City 
will be about 190 miles, which is about 35 miles less 
than the distance by way of the Hannibal & St. Joseph. 


Paris & Decatur, 

The Paris, Il, Times says that about twenty miles of 
this road from Decatur southeastward is graded, that 
work is progressing rapidly at that end, that work is 
just commenced at the Paris end, that tracklaying will 
be commenced at Paris about the Ist of June, and that 
by the contract the whole line is to be graded by Octo 
ber and ironed by January. 
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Dubuque & Minnesota. 

The Lansing Tribune learns from the engineer who 
has just completed a survey from Dubuque to that 
place (near the northern corner of Iowa), that the 
grades of the road will nowhere exceed ten feet to the 
mile. The engineer corps is continuing the survey up 
the Missippi to LaCrescent. A new locomotive from 
Hinkley & Williams is on the way for use on this road. 


lowa & Minnesota. 

Iowa papers report that work ona railroad of this 
name extending from Fort Dodge northeastward is to 
be commenced immediately, and that it is to be com- 
pleted to Garner, a station on the Iowa & Dakota Divi- 
sion of the Milweukee & St. Paul 20 miles west of 
Mason City, by December. 


Long Island Railroad, 

From the New York Tribune we learn that Mr. Char- 
lick, President of the above road, has discharged one 
of his conductors for furnishing too much information 
to a Tribune reporter as to Mr. Charlick’s intentions, 
relative to the removal of trains on the Northport 
Branch. Mr. Charlick said that he had run the road 
for the public long enough, and that in the future he 
meant to run it for himself. He was not half patro- 
nized, he said, and when remonstrated with by some of 
those interested, he claimed that people sent their 
freight and traveled themselves by the boat, and he 
could not be expected to run express trains to accom- 
modate such folks. 


Burlington & Northwestern, 

It is proposed to construct a railroad under this name 
from Burlington, Iowa, through Morning Sun (using 
the track of the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Minneso- 
ta road for these 23 miles of the line), Washington (on 
the Chicago & Southwestern), Newton (on the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific), Nevada (on the Chicago & 
Northwestern), Webster City (on the Dubuque & Sioux 
City), and indefinitely in a northwesterly direction to 
the Northern Pacific, or further. Burlington is very 
much interested in the project, which is substantially 
for a road nearly parallel with the Des Moines Valley 
Railroad and from 15 to 40 miles northeast of it. 


Western & Atlantic, 

A correspondent writes from Georgia as follows: 
“There are well-founded rumors of several suits being 
instituted immediately with a view to set aside the 
lease of the Western & Atlantic Railroad, formerly the 
property of the State, but recently leased under authori- 
ty of an act of the Legislature to a company, of which 
ex-Governor Joseph E. Brown is President, and Benj. 
H. Hill, ex-Secretary Delano, Senator Cameron, and 
Mr. Thomas Scott, of the Pennsylvania Central, are 
among the lessees. The act requires the lessees to give 
bond and security in $7,000,000 for the safety of tlie 
property and the faithful performance of the lease. Five 
millions of this must be fn Georgia. The security thus 
given is the principal railroads of Georgia, pledged by 
their presidents or one or two directors, but without the 
consent of the stockholders, It is alleged that this se- 
curity is worthless; that the president and directors 
have no power to pledge the property of their stock- 
holders, and that thus the lessees have given really no 
security, the lease must be set aside. The lawyers may 
expect an abundant harvest in any event.” 


Lexington & Utica, 

This company, recently organized in Missouri, is au- 
thorized to construct a railroad from Lexington, on the 
Missouri River, northeastward about 45 miles to Utica, 
on the Hannibal & St. Joseph, and thence through 
Grundy, Sullivan and Putnam counties in the direction 
of Keokuk or Burlington, to the Iowa line. L. D 
Murphy, of Chillicothe, Mo., is President. 


Pontiac & St, Clair, 

Subscription books of this company have been 
opened. It proposes to construct a railroad from Pon- 
tiac eastward to a connection with that part of the 
Michigan Air Line now in operation from Ridgeway to 
Romeo. 


Holyoke & Westfield, 

An effort is to be made to extend this short Massa- 
chusetts road, running from Westfield northeast about 
ten miles to Holyoke, northwestward through Granby, 
Belchertown and Pelham, to the Vermont & Massa- 
chusetts road at Orange. 


Erie Raliway. ‘ 

The company has purchased 1,200 acres of coal land 
at Pleasant Valley, Luzerne County, Pa., to which it 
will construct a branch to it from a point on the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Canal Company’s line. The compan 
is also negoliating for the lease of the Monticello 
Port Jervis Railroad, twenty miles long, which was 
completed last year. 


Port Huron & Lake Michigan, 

It is reported that the grading of this road between 
Flint and Lapeer (the present western terminus) will be 
commenced immediately, and prosecuted rapidly to 
completion. 


Rockford Central, i 

_ A meeting of the stockholders of this company is to 
be held in Rockford, Ill., on the 20th of June, at two 
o'clock p. m., to decide the question of increasing the 
capital stock of said company to $1,500,000, and to 
transact such other business as may come before the 
meeting, 

Mississipp! & Tennessee, . 

An injunction issued in the Chancery Court at Mem- 
phis restraining the officers of the Mississippi & Ten- 
nessee Railroad and others from selling five thousand 
shares in that road belonging to the city to Mr. Me- 
Combs, or the Southern Railroad Association, or voting 
onit. The Chamber of Commerce also has taken ac- 
tion to prevent Mr. McCombs obtaining control of said 
road, on the ground that it would be used to the detri- 
ment of the commercial interests of the city. 





Wellfleet & Provincetown, 

A survey for this railroad, extending from the termi- 
nus of the Cape Cod Railroad northward about 25 miles 
to Provincetown, at the extremity of the Cape, has been 
commenced. 


St. Louls, Council Bluffs & Omaha. 

This road has been extended this spring from Chilli- 
cothe to Gallatin, about twenty-five miles, and track is 
going down beyond Gallatin. 


Lawrence & Pleasant Hill, 

The Lawrence Tribune is informed that this road will 
positively be ready for the iron by the 1st of July, and 
that it will probably be opened for business by the 1st 
of November. 


Muscatine Western, 

Mr. H. Chamberlain, the Agent of the Rockford, Rock 
Island & St. Louis Railroad Company, which proposes 
to construct this railroad across Iowa, has promised the 
people of Muscatine that, if the required aid is voted, 
at least fifty miles of the road west from Muscatine 
will be constructed this year, and probably one hun- 
dred miles, which will bring it to Pella, where it will 
crossthe Des Moines Valley Railroad. An election is 
to be held in Muscatine to decide a proposition to col- 
lect a tax of five per cent. in aid of this road. It is 
stated that “the said line of road, when completed, will 
furnish a direct line to both the cities of St. Louis and 
Chicago, placing both of these cities equi-distant by 
rail from Muscatine, and at the same time furnishing 
the shortest possible route to the city of Chicago aad 
the East.” 


Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis, 

This company has lately completed two very beauti- 
ful drawing-room cars, which run daily between Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati. 


Canada Southern. 

A telegram from Fort Erie, Ontario, dated May 3, 
announces that contracts have been executed for the 
remaining portions of this railroad between Amherst- 
burg, St. Clair and Buffalo, and that the work is to be 
vigorously prosecuted over all sections of the line sim- 
ultaneously, and the line opened for travel on January 
1, 1873. 


Vermont & Wells River, 

The grading is completed between Montpelier and 
Plainfield. The road is to be finished by Nov. 1, 1872. 
Montpelier is to furnish $250,000 in town and indi- 
vidual subscriptions. The road makes a short cut from 
the Vermont Central to the Boston, Concord & Mon- 
treal. 


Somerset Railroad. 

The stockholders at a meeting in Anson, Mass., re- 
cently, voted to issue $500,000 in 380 year 7 per cent. 
bonds. 


The Texas Cattle Trade, 

Representatives of the following roads in Missouri 
and Illinois, interested in the transportation of Texas 
cattle, met in St. Louis on the 20th, to fix a tariff for 
the season between the various shipping points in Kan- 
sas and Missouri and Chicago : iesoert Pacific, by 
Mr. Lewis; North Missouri, by Mr. Wicker; the At- 
lantic & Pacific, by Mr. Patriarche; the Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas, by Mr. Mirrick ; the Illinois Central, by 
Mr. Stennett ; the Chicago & Alton, by Mr. Smith; the 
St. Louis, Vandalia, Terre Haute & Indianapolis, by 
Mr. Stevens ; and the Hannibal & St. Joseph, the Kan- 
sas Pacific, the Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gulf, the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and the Leavenworth, 
Lawrence & Galveston. The roads present agreed upon 
a stated tariff for the cattle trade based upon the fol- 
lowing figures : From Seneca, on the Atlantic & Pacific 
Railroad, to Chicago, via St. Louis, $115 per car; from 
Chetopa, on the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad, to 
Chicago, via Sedalia and St. Louis, $115 per car ; from 
Baxter Springs, on the Missouri River, Fort Scott & 
Gulf Railroad, to Chicago, via Kansas City and St. 
Louis, $115 per car; from Abilene, on the Kansas Pa- 
cific, to Chicago, via St. Louis, $115 per car, and from 
Kansas City to Chicago, via St. Louis, $75 per car. The 
rates last year were based upon a charge of $85 per car 
from Kansas City to Chicago, though cattle were actu- 
ally carried upon the present hasis—$75. 

This puts Seneca, Baxter Springs, Chetopa, and Abi- 
lene on an equal footing, so far as rates of transporta- 
tion are concerned. The first three are near together, 
and not far from the northeast corner of the Indian 
Territory. Early in the season the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas road will be ready to receive cattle at Fort 
Gibson, about 90 miles south of Chetopa, and by that 
much nearer Texas, though a little distance east of the 
established cattle trail. 


New Railroads in Germany. 

A correspondent of the London Railway News, writ- 
ing from Hamburg, says : 

“From official tables just published it appears that 
the new railways, extensions and branches opened for 
public traffic during the year 1870 number altogether 67, 
measuring 41444 German (or about 2,070 English) miles ; 
of which 28 sections are in North Germany and 13 in 
the Southern States, with together 189 German miles ; 
23, with 2104¢ German miles, are in Austria and Hun- 
gary, and three in Holland belonging to German com- 
panies, with 143¢ German miles. In North Germany 
the longest of the new lines are the Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder & Posen, 2$ German miles, and the Bentschen- 
Guben, 13 German miles, both belonging to the Maerkish- 
Posen Company ; the Cottbus & Grossenhain (Leipzig 
& Dresden Railway), 10.60 German miles; the Gotha 
& Mulhausen (Thuringian Railway), 5.30 German 
miles; Neuwied & Obercassel (Rhenish Company), 
5.88 German miles; Stendal & Salzwedel (Magdeburg 
& Halberstadt Railway), 17.60 German miles; the 
Wanne & Munster (Cologne & Minden Railway), 894 
German miles, and the Call & Gerolstein (Rhenish Rail- 
way), 6.33 German miles. The longest in South Ger- 





many are the Ingoldstadt & Treutlingen (Bavarian 
State Railway), 7.074 German miles; Mannheim & 
Carlsruhe (Baden State Railway), 8 German miles ; and 
Ehingen & Riedlingen (Wurtemberg State Railway), 4.3 
German miles. In Austria the longest of the new sec- 
tions are the Grosswardein & Hori‘z (Austrian North- 
western Railway), 7 German miles; Vienna & Eggen- 
burg (Francis Joseph’s Railway), 10.4 German miles; 
Laybach & Tarvis (Crown Prince Rudolf’s Railway), 
13.36 German miles; Carlsbad & Eger (Bushterader 
Railway), 7 German miles; the Paskany & Jassy (Lem- 
berg & Czernowitz Railway), 10 German miles, and the 
Strelitz & Grussback (Austrian State Railway), 10 Ger- 
man miles. 


MECHANICS AND ENCINEERING. 


Electric Railroad Signals, 

The New York Tribune gives the following descrip- 
tion of a railroad signal system invented by Thomas 8. 
Hall, which, it says, has been tested on the Morris & 
Essex and the New York & New Haven roads : 

“The system includes a series of devices by which, 
through the agency of eclectro-magnetism, an alarm 
signal is displayed and a bell rung whenever a switch- 
rail is out of place, a draw-bridge open, or a train is 
approaching a road-crossing. In each instance the 
operation of the signal is entirely automatic. Inclosed 
in a stout box at the point of application to the main 
line are several metallic rods connected by eiectrical 
conductors with a galvanic battery capable of yielding 
constant currents whenever the circuit is completed. 
The conducting wires are carefully insulated, and _ ter- 
minate at the signal-station in the cores of two electro- 
magnets. An armature directly above the electro- 
magnets acts by means of a lever upon a signal staff 
and the clapper of an alarm bell. So delicate is the 
adjustment of the metallic rods at the point of appli- 
cation that the displacement of a rail on either side of 
the main line, or the withdrawal of a bolt that secures 
a draw-bridge, or the passage of a train over the track, 
is sufficient to connect the poles of the battery and to 
complete the circuit. The flow of the current vitalizes 
the electro-magnets at the signal-station and the arma- 
ture moves, resulting in the ringing of a bell and the 
raising of a colored signal. The bell continues to ring 
and the signal is uplifted until the electric current has 
been broken by the readjustment of the rail or the re- 
placement of the bolt of the draw-bridge. The electro- 
magnet may be acted upon at a distance of a few yards 
or of many miles, so that an alarm may be sounded at 
any distance from the point of danger, and signals may 
be displayed in either direction at such distances as to 
allow the stoppage of a train. 

“The apparatus is the same in principle for every 
application, although there are various devices for 
operating the signals. The applications are four in 
number—to switches, drawbridges, and highway cross- 
ings, and in what is known asthe “block” system. By 
an attachment to switch-rails, double warning is given 
to the eye of the engineer and to the car of the switch- 
tender, whenever a switch is opened on the main line 
so as to endanger passing trains. In the case of draw- 
bridges, alarm signals continue in operation until the 
draw is closed and the bolt which secures it is replaced. 
By the block system, the wheels of a passing train 
come in contact with a series of delicate levers, at in- 
tervals of two miles on the main line, each of which 
closes an electric circuit, by means of which a signal is 
brought into sight two miles in advance of the train. 
At the same time, the pressure of the wheels upon an- 
other lever breaks the circuit, and the signal at the sta- 
tion which the train is passing falls by its own weight. 
This system, by which a train registers its position 
two miles in either direction, is designed to prevent 
collisions on single or double tracks. In like manner, 
when a train is a mile and a half distant from a high- 
way crossing, a bell may be rung and a signal dis- 
played, by which teamsters will be given timely warn- 
ing of the near approach of the train.” 


Railroad Manufactures. 

The Allentown Rolling Mill Company (late Roberts 
Iron Company) has bought the Lehigh Rolling Mill, in 
which it will make light and steel rails, car axles, 
switch and bar iron, spikes, bolts, etc. The company 
is making improvements which will enable it to turn 
out 500 tons of rails per week. 

The Pennsylvania Steel Company at Harrisburg em- 
ploys 2338 men, works night and day, and can make 
18,000 tons of steel rails and 500 tons of forgings per 

ear. 

, Additional stock has been subscribed to the Mar- 
quette Rolling Mill Company, and the blast furnace is 
to be put in operation soon. The President of the 
wg gy Re John Burt, of Detroit; Secretary, Peter 
White ; Treasurer and Agent, H. A. Burt. 


Planing Valve-Seats. 

“F, G. W.” writes as follows tothe American Railvay 
Times : 

‘“* Much has been said in regard to the best method of 
leveling off the valve-seats of steam engines by means 
of scrapers, files and friction. A resort to such tedious 
means of doing this job is unnecessary ; the planing 
machine has now been brought to such a degree of per- 
fection that, in the hands of a good mechanic, surfaces 
can be plained so accurately that any improvement by 
means of scraper or file is hardly possible. I know 
that not all planing machines, even new ones of modern 
construction, will do this ; but all might and should be 
thus accurately constructed. The capabilities of any 
planing machine may be very easily tested by letting 
the tool trace both lengthwise and across the extremi- 
ties of the table, and also centrally, and if the mark of 
the tool is equally defined throughout, the table need 
not be planed off before proceeding with the further 
test ; but should the tool trace unequally, the table 
must be planed over before applying the other test— 
which test consists simply of planing very nicely some 
large surface, the larger the better, if not beyond the 
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easy limits of the planer, and then placing the article 
at right angles with its first position, and letting the 
tool trace very slightly around the margin of this sur- 
face, and if no difference can be detected in the depth 
of the tracing, scraping, filling and grading will not im- 
prove such a surface much for the purpose of a valve 
seat. 

‘*Portable planers are now constructed for the pur- 
pose of planing valve-seats, etc., and such jobs as can- 
not well be placed upon the table of a planer. These 
portable machines may be clamped to the article to be 
planed in almost every position possible, either hori- 
zontal, vertical, slanting, or bottom upward, and 
worked either by hand or power; but they must be in 
the hands of first-class mechanics, in every sense, like 
all other complex and truly useful machines, in order 
to do a good job.” 


Hardening Rails by Sudden Cooling. 

At Demitofi’s works in Salda Nischne, some years 
since, it was accidentally discovered that ordinary iron 
rails gain essentially in hardness by sudden cooling. 
Want of room in the mill necessitated the removal of a 
part of the rails, while still red hot, to the outside of 
the building where the ground is covered with snow. 
Subsequent experiments made by the commission ap- 
pointed by the government to test the rails revealed 
the fact that the rails thus suddenly cooled were harder 
than those gradually cooled, and since this time all the 
mills in Russia harden their rails by cooling in water. 

In the works of Von Putilow, near St. Petersburg, 
rails with mild puddled steel heads are allowed to cool 
in the air, until they cease to be luminous, before im- 
mersion in water; but in all other mills rails of hard 
iron are plunged into cold water immediately after leav- 
ing the saws. 

As these rails are found perfectly reliable in Russia, 
where the temperature in winter is often 40 to 60° be- 
low zero, there can be no question as to their applica- 
bility elsewhere. 

The danger of fracture in good hardened rails 
depends obviously only on the degree of hardness, and 
this depends on the amount of carbon present in steely 
irons, and on the temperature at which the hardening is 
effected, and there can scarcely be any tenable ground 
why rails should not be hardened while many other 
articles are, in which fracture is equally to be feared. 

The hardening effected by sudden cooling is indis- 
putably less dangerous than that imparted by phos- 
phorus, and in case of iron free from impurities, when 
we compare rails hardened on the one hand by the ad- 
dition.of carbon (approaching steel in composition), 
and on the other by sudden cooling, the advantage of 
safety would undoubtedly be in favor of the latter—to 
say nothing of the expense of manufacture. 

In this connection may be mentioned that at Salda 
Nischne, and also at Wolkinsky, a photometer, the in- 
vention of Director Palanow, of the former works, is 
in use to determine the temperature of the rails after 
leaving the rolls by the amount of light emitted, so 
that the ends may be sawed off at a constant tempera- 
ture, thus securing perfect regularity in the length of 
the finished rails.—Tvanslated for the Bulletin of the Iron 
and Steel Association. 


A California Bridge. 

The Pacific Bridge Company of Oakland, Cal., has 
contracted to construct a bridge over Feather River at 
Oroville with one span 178 and another 228 feet long. 
It is to be a Smith truss, 21 feet high and 22 feet wide, 
with piers formed of cast-iron cylinders 4 feet 6 inches 
in diameter filled with concrete and sunk to the bed 
rock. The superstructure is to be 40 feet above low 
water, covered and painted and the price is $18,000. 

Iron River Boats. 

Commodore Geo. H. Rea, President of the Mississippi 
Valley Transportation Company, says that he has 
built his last wooden boat or barge. He has given the 
subject of iron boats considerable thought, and is 
thoroughly convinced that the day has come when iron 
must supersede wood in the construction of water 
craft. It will, of course, require more money to build 
an iron than a wooden boat, but the investment will 
have about it the appearance of permanency, which 
will induce capital to take hold of it, while, under the 
present system, the very opposite prevails. High rates 
of insurance, made necessary by the temporary and in- 
securecharacter of the wooden boats, together with 
the heavy repair bills, etc., are burdens which will have 
to be dropped if boat men expect to compete with rail- 
roads, and the sooner a change is inaugurated the better 
for the commerce of our rivers.—St. Louis Times. 

The Hell Gate Improvement, 

Gen. Newton, Chief of the Harlem Improvement 
Department, has lately accomplished important results 
in the rock under the Hallet’s Point Reef at Hell Gate. 
Four headings average a length of forty feet, with a 
width of fifteen feet, and height of twenty-five feet. 
The “Grant” heading is 100 feet in length, thirteen feet 
wide, and twenty-two feet high. Itis to be extended 
to the length of 328 feet. Another, the “ Jackson” 
heading, will be from 500 to 700 feet. A large number 
of miners and mechanics are employed night and day. 
Most of the drilling is done by steam power. It is 
rather vaguely calculated that the work will be finished 
in July, 1872.—New York Times. 

The Westinghouse Brake. 

An experimental trial of this brake attached to freight 
cars was made near Pittsburgh lately. The Munufac- 
turer’ Review says : 

“Thirty passenger and baggage cars having the 
brake attached were made up in one train, two engines 
attached and the train hauled to East Liberty. Upon 
the return trip, a stop was made in a length of seven 
hundred feet, when the train was running at the rate of 
thirty miles an hour. The stop was made at Milvale, 
on a down grade of fifty-two feet to the mile. There 
can be no doubt that the brake will be applied to 
freight cars ere long,” 





Changing Gauge of Adjustable Cars, 

Mr. Alfred C. Pope, of Binghampton, in a recent let- 
ter, says : 

“Tn order to facilitate the transfer of trucks in Mr. 
Noyes’ arrangement, I would suggest that the trucks of 
the cars operated upon should rest upon turn-tables, 
fitted with tracks of the different gauges. 

By this means the rejected truck could be disposed 
of without interference with that which takes its place. 

This arrangement for the transfer of loaded cars is 
apparently the quickest, and certainly safer than the 
only method now in use. With a yard properly ar- 
ranged, the transfer can be made in ten minutes with 
ease and safety. 

The first outlay, and the expense of running, need 
not be heavy, and the great desideratum, that of each 
transportation company keeping the control of its roll- 
——_ could be perfectly carried out. 

y this means also the return freight could be expe- 
ditiously managed, and if, at any time, it should be 
desirable to accumulate a large amount of freight for a 
particular road, it could be readily done, and yet be in 
shape to be forwarded at a moment’s notice.— Van Nos- 
tran@’s Magazine. 


A Michigan ‘‘ Sink-Hole,”’ 

The following account of one of these peculiar ob- 
stacles to railroad engineering is given in the Detroit 
Tribune : 

“The ‘ plague spot’ on the Air Line Railroad, is six 
miles west of Three Rivers. On Saturday, April 22d, 
the men at work there, had for the 20th time, put the 
track in order, and everything appeared to be wet § 
shape, but on Monday this track had disappeared, 
though no trains had passed over it, and a large quan- 
tity of earth from the side of the track trembled, and 
then like a wave combed over and precipitated itself 
into the yawning abyss. This sink hole seems to baffle 
every resource of man. Spiles driven down find no 
abiding place. Dirt and timber almost equal in extent 
to the pyramid of Cheops, have been thrown in, but 
still it cries for more. Itis said that the lake, some 
distance below, shows evidence of being disturbed, that 
its heretofore clear waters have become considerably 
roiled. There is reason to believe that the bed of the 
track, and, in fact, acres of the apparently hard land in 
that vicinity, have no foundation, but that they are 
spread over the surface of the lake that still exists be- 
low. The company have expended an enormous 
amount of money and are almost in despair at the diffi- 
tulty and expense of solving the problem which the 
sink-hole presents. There is apparently no way to get 
around it for the land is low and is doubtless of the 
same character for a considerable distance each side of 
the main track.” 


British Rail Exports. 
Heyerdahl, Schonberg & Co., of No. 31 Pine street, 
New York, give the following monthly report of ex- 
orts of railroad iron from Great Britain, extracted 
rom government returns : 


Month ending March|| Three months ending 
81, \| March 81. 





| 1869. | 1870. | 1871. | 














1869. | 1870, | 1871. 
| Tons. \Tons. | Tons. | Tona.| Tons,| Tone. 

\-——— a nr 
United States............ | 40,152) 28,222) 41,917), 82.512 80,789 102,965 
cL vidi bine cdieareen 7,145, 3,183, 5,865 8,428 4,106 9,000 
Austrian Territories..... 2,770) 4,566 881 9,206 11,177 510 
British India............. 4,210) 16,735 3,425 11,888 57,1105, 14,184 
British North America...| 2,224 2,583 2,607 8,447| 3,883) 2,707 
DR risierecacasesvbes | 1,857) 829, 200) 1,857) 1,882, 400 
BR his vxrenanaresd B72) 1,427 2,842) 5,617 8,517, 4,580 
i cb scasapeaeencneie 148 B78! 2/00) 539, 1,638) 5.006 
eines ovvens 793, 2182 174), 2,853 3.904) 221 
Spain and Canaries..... | 756 a 1,145), 1,667| 6,213; 2,571 
SEI) 2. ceesessinssons oa et iM. Jvsesl auth 10 
ST ssh came acene’ aa a, 659; 1,658; 5,342, 909 
Spanish West India Isl'ds or are 458; 319 =525, | 478 
ME xs svcse0s eer easak | 1,618) 42) 5,129 7,130) 2,932) 6 537 
i Racicvenopersves | 45, 1, 1,097 136 21 
SN cnacbeonhsoesan | 647! 4,929 9,453 1,863) 9,296) 9,986 
Other countries.......... | 4,949 4,022) 5,497/, 9,195) 17,126, 15,400 
ES 67.767 67,130 81,754|| 148,206 209,151 174,479 





Total exports from Great 

Britain of iron and steel | } 

to all countries........ (215,284 228,412 242,166 496,250 574,715 491,847 

The exports to the United States for the quarter were 
sufficient to lay 1,104 miles of track, and the total ex- 
ports would make very nearly 2,000 miles of single 
track. It does not follow that we lay 4,500 miles of 
new road with foreign iron every year, for we need 
fully that amount—probably 50 per cent. more—simply 
to renew worn out iron, 


Mr. Fairlie and the Allen Engine. 

Engineering copies the illustration and a description 
of the remarkable double-bogie locomotive designed by 
Mr. Horatio Allen and construc'ed for the South Car- 
olina Railroad in 1882, which we gave in the GAZETTE 
of March 4, and says by way of comment : 

“The above quotations from a report now almost 
forty years old will, we believe, be read by many of 
our readers with very great interest, and it is undoubt- 
edly due to Mr. Allen to say that many of his argu- 
ments anticipated those so ~- and persistently urged 
for some years past by Mr. Robert F. Fairlie. But, 
while stating this, we cannot acknowledge that—as has 
been claimed by some engineers on the other side of 
the Atlantic—Mr. Allen’s locomotive can be considered 
as anticipating the Fairlie engine. There are points of 
similarity in the two designs, certainly, but there are 
also very strong points of difference, and Mr. Allen’s 
engine can only be considered as the forerunner of Mr. 
Fairlie’s in the same sense that the Rocket, and its 
competitors at Rainhill were the forerunners of the or- 
dinary English locomotive of the present day. One of 
the points claimed by Mr. Fairlie for his plans is the 
utilization of the whole weight of the engine for ad- 
hesion ; Mr. Allen appears, from the disposition of the 
wheels of his locomotive, to have utilized less than half 
the weight of the latter. Mr. Fairlie provides each 
bogie with a pair of cylinders fixed to the bogie frame ; 





Mr. Allen used but one cylinder for each bogie and 
fixed that cylinder to the smoke-box, so that spherical 
joints had to be used on the connecting-rods for com- 
municating the motion to the wheels, and the strain due 
to the action of the steam in the cylinders had to be re- 
sisted by the boiler and bogie pins. Mr. Fairlie fits his 
engines with tanks and coal bunkers for carrying the 
whole supply of water and fuel; while, in Mr. Allen’s 
engine, no provision of the kind appears to have been 
made, although, it is possible, that the lithograph from 
which our engraving originated was imperfect in this 
respect. More than all, perhaps, Mr. Fairlie has stuck 
to his plans, and has, by his perseverence, brought 
them to a successful issue, while Mr. Allen appears to 
have abandoned his principle, or at all events he ap- 
pears never to have taken advantage of the poogeess 
made in mechanical contruction to develop his ideas 
practically. Under these circumstances, therefore, 
while we most readily award Mr. Horatio Allen full 
credit for the boldness and originality of his designs, 
we cannot consider that the credit due to Mr. Fairlie 
is in any way diminished by the but little known ‘bit 
of history,’ to which we have directed attention.” 


Breaking of Axles, 

The following is from the recent report of Captain 
Tyler to the British Board of Trade on the subject of 
railroad accidents : 

“In regard to the fracture of axles, it is to be ob- 
served that only one, of a wagon-axle, has been report- 
ed on during the year in England, and that of an old 
pattern, which would not now be supplied. On the 
other hand, the driving-axle of an engine,the trailing-axle 
of a tender, and a wagon-ax\le, have all failed in Ireland ; 
and in each of these cases there were flaws which would 
not by ordinary examination have been discovered. 
There is no satisfactory test to which axles can be sub- 
jected from time to time in the course of running, as 
far as is known, by which flaws can be detected ; and 
the taking of wheels off from the axles periodically for 
detailed examination or test might lead to more risks 
than it could prevent. There are upwards of 50,000 
engine and tender axles, and more that half a million 
of axles under carriages, wagons, and other vehicles, 
now on the railways of this country. It not being de- 
sirable to adopt any measures, by way of test or addi- 
tional inspection, which shall lead to any risk in the bend- 
ing, weakening, or originating of flaws in these axles, 
the only remedy when weakness or failure is discovered 
in any particular class of axles is rejection of the whole 
of that class. The very serious accident which occur- 
red at Newark, from the fracture of a wagon-axle, has 
naturally drawn pointed attention to the subject; but 
the lesson which 

: that accident 
peta sm teaches is one 
Aye ‘ ‘ 
AlN which is already 
a tolerably well un- 
cs derstood, namely, 
that axles of that 
particular class 
and construction, 
with a considera- 
ble shoulder Inside 
the boss of the 
whe |, should be 
avoided. Such a 
shoulder, with a 
sudden change of 
diameter,at a point 
where the strains 
upon the axle are 
the most severe, is 
the means of caus- 
ing, and of contin- 
ually increasing, a 
separation of the 
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material where 
strength is most 
required, round 





the circumference 
of the axle; and 
the flaws so pro- 
duced are difficult, 
and in most cases 
impossible to detect without taking the wheels off the 
axles. This, again, is an operation which should not 
be done more frequently than absolutely necessary, be- 
cause the risk arising from a wheel loose, in that sense, 
upon an axle, would itself be of a serious character. 
Other modes than those in ordinary use have been 
proposed for attaching the wheels to the axles, amongst 
which may be mentioned that of Mr. Wheatly, the 
Locomotive Superintendent of the North British Rail- 
way, which is shown in Fig. 1, and which appears to be 
deserving of consideration. 

















Deepening the Sault Ste. Marie Canal. 

In spite of obstacles from ice and from the water 
which could not be kept out, the work of deepening 
this canal progresses with rapidity, and at the mouth of 
the canal the depth has been increased four feet—chiefly 
by blasting—and it has now an average depth of 16 feet. 


Newark & New York Bay Ship Canal, 

The New York Jerald gives the following descrip- 
tion of an important engineering work which is in- 
tended to give an inland manufacturing city a good 
harbor. The part of the canal between Newark and 
Newark Bay will be about three miles long. That 
between the east side of Newark Bay and New York 
Bay, less than a mile long. The contracting company 
is, we believe, the same that constructed the Central 
Railroad of Iowa last year : 

“The ‘Central Construction Company of Lowa’ has 
taken hold of the Newark & New York Bay Ship Canal 
project, and intends to commence its construction 
within a few weeks. As many are unaware of the stu 
pendous character of the undertaking, and the vast 
benefits that it will confer when completed, additional 
particulars in regard to it have been gathered from 
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those immediately interested in the enterprise, which 
we append: 

“The canal is to be 200 feet wide, deep enough to 
float the largest merchantmen, and will commence at 
Dawson street, Newark, which lies between South 
street and Bay avenue, and follow the line laid out for 
Thomas street directly to Newark Bay. Commissioners 
are now engaged in the work of assessing damages for 
opening Bay avenue and South street, which were or- 
dered to be opened by the Common Council of New- 
ark, 100 feet wide from Dawson street to Newark Bay, 
and these two streets will furnish each 100 feet for busi- 
ness purposes on either side of the canal. 

“The probable cost of the canal will be as follows: 
820,000 cubic yards rock excavation, at $1 per yard, 
$320,000 ; 8,000,000 cubic yards earth excavation, at 40 
cents per yard, $1,200,000; 75,000 square feet of sea 
wall, at $4 per foot, $300,000 ; 1,772,400 lineal feet of 
spiles (driven), at 60 cents _ foot, $1,063,440 ; deep- 
ening the canal in Newark Bay, $150,000 ; right of way 
across Bergen Point, $250,000. Thus estimated, the 
total cost of the canal will be $8,288,440. 

“The charter empowers the company to collect tolls 
on all boats and vessels passing through said canal, 
and for towing all boats and vessels upon the same, and 
to change at pleasure such tolls, and the rules and reg- 
ulations for collecting them, provided that the toll 
charged shall not exceed five cents per mile for each 
ton of registry measurement on all vessels passing 
through said canal. 

“The work of excavation to Newark Bay will not 
probably require more than a year, but cutting through 
Bergen Point, between Newark Bay and New York 
Bay, will be a work of great magnitude, and will prob- 
ably require at least two years to complete.” 





LOCOMOTIVE STATISTICS. 


Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago. 
Mr. 8. M. Cummings, Master Mechanic, reports for 
the Eastern Division, for the month of February, 1871: 


The number of miles rum WAS........ sercceeccecceceseesceees 298,925 
The cost per mile run was tor 

ROPMIG. ..ccccrcvdovesssdcdesovcdocdccesoccccecscvesisccccces 5.75 cts, 

UE < 0-09» <onnsetencn ese 0asdsegnenensteseces nepenesssceceees —_— 

Ss 6ncguncsss beseech bkee$ens 260 <cdGneseceee cece aane 1.2% * 

Engineers, firemen and cleaners.............+--++eeeeeeeee 6. * 

Other motive power accounts not included in above re ag 


Total cost per mile run 
Wiens Flee GD SN Ne OE Gib shee cctsccciscccpccccisccccnscosde 2.90 
- * Oe TR Oh aA cain cBdadss00deasancectucs 38.07 


Of the 144 locomotives, 10 made no mileage. This 
report is for 819 miles of road, including the main line, 
189 miles; New Castle Branch, 15 miles; Lawrence 
Branch, 17 miles, and the Erie & Pittsburgh road, 98 
miles, 





Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louls, 
Mr. J. H. Setchel, Master Mechanic of the Little 
Miami Division, reports for the month of February, 
1871 : 


The number of miles run WAB..........cceceeeees cece cece 86,318 

Average cost per mile for repairs..............-eeeeeeeeeees 5.2 cts 
“ e * * engineers, firemen and wipers .. 8.8 ‘ 
te bad * ** fuel, wood and coal........... ee * 
= 6 ” ** oil, tallow and waste............ |e 
Total cost per mile run... ......-+seeeee 





cord of wood.. : 
bushel of coal. ones aren re, 
WEEE QUE oneccc0esdccetesl oc cgeciccesdvessced 25.0 

Mileage is reported for 40 locomotives ; five were in 
shop for repairs and two more were not in use. In 
estimating the miles to 1 quart of oil, 2 pounds of tal- 
low is treated as 1 quart of oil, but does not include 
burning: oil. 


Miles run to one 


7 “ 





Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 
KASTERN, SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN DIVISIONS. 
Mr. James K. Taylor, Division Master Mechanic, re- 
ports for the year 1870: 


The number of miles run WAs.........ccccececccccecccceeees 2,500,953 
Average cost for oil, waste and tallow per mile.. ......... 83 cts 
se ee eer 6.40 “ 


“ 1) 





ee Re een 9.26 ** 

os rg engine-men per mile..............2. eens: 5.85 ‘* 
TI a bin 5 hs bern acsceeccsiceccccs¥ccesaccd 22.43 cts. 
Miles run to one pint of engine Ofl..............ececescceveeeee 19.54 
- RR EE. WIE vvasccrecce-cccsgcecscencces 47.82 
bd sad We ekg ers Pea ct eek adeccciacdecede ea 87.76 


WESTERN DIVISION. 
The number of miles run was...... | eee eee 1,176,982 
Average cost for oil, tallow and waste per mile............ -69 cts 


“ eS 7.53 ** 

my SEE bine 5. cncngnscescccccces 10.10 ** 

“ + engine-men per mile....  ..........055 ie 
Total AVSPATS COKE ...6:0.0600 ccccccccvcopepecsetoccercoecs 23.93 cts. 
Miles run to one pint of ofl..............+. Reehseberensgees cosas 17.65 
“ Se CORO GF WOGG vac. cctbh eee ceweessicbdbicccescce 34.62 


The length of the road in all the divisions is 524 


miles. The company have 133 locomotives and one new 
one is building. Mileage is reported for 130 locomo- 
tives. 





Central Pacific. 
Mr. A. J. Stevens, General Master Mechanic, reports 
for the month of February, 1871 : 
THO NUMNST OF WIEN PUM WEB) 50coscccces sosccccccscccesecens 265,628 





Average cost for repairs per mile.............-...e.eeeeees 12.04 cts. 
“ ” engine-inen per mile ............... ~ 6.78 * 
ee * err 1.09 * 
bs I ac dcs ents contepacderegsa cons 15.75 ** 
WOU RVOCABS CBN oins nn eS iec sr cccsiccsce cesscsiocccccé 3).61 * 
rrr ee ree 13.81 
>» = Oe od  Stinh.6 6 int hn van nn adneweeens esas 43.20 
« “ woes. 3 ARE LIES i Oe Ce ee 48. 


The cost per mile run is very large, owing, in part, 
to the high price of fuel: Wood is charged at $5.95 a 
cord, and coal at $8.52 a ton. The company have 179 
locomotives to operate their 1,020 miles of road; of 
these only 116 made mileage during the month. 

The names of the locomotives are quite varied in 
their character, embracing terms geographical and 
classical and those drawn from natural history, and 
others selected apparently for their euphony, and some 
of the latter are quite Western in their character. 





RAILROAD LAW. 


Negligence.—Fire caused by sparks—The law in Kansas, 

The Supreme Court of Kansas, in Kansas Pacific Rail- 
way Co. vs. Butts, has adopted the doctrine established 
by the Supreme Court of this State, and of several of 
the Western States, in regard to fire caused by sparks. 
The decisions, however, in the several States, and in 
England, are still quite conflicting. The Court de- 
clares : 

“When a railway company is authorized to operate 
its line with locomotives propelled by steam, generated 
by fire,and uses a locomotive provided with all the 
most approved appliances in use for preventing inju- 
ries, by the escape and communication of fire there- 
from, in good order, and operated by competent and 
careful servants of the company, and owing to a high 
wind fire escapes, and, spreading, burns the property of 
another, this is not negligence on the part of the com- 
pan 


“ 





y. 
t is not negligence per se to permit standing grass 
and weeds to remain on a railway track.” 

The following were the most important cases referred 
to in this opinion: Burroughs vs. Housatonic R. R. Co., 
15 Conn., 124; Rood vs. New York & Erie R. W. Co., 18 
Barb., 80; Yeiser vs. Phil. & Read. R. R. Co., 8 Pa. St., 
866 ; Sheldon vs. Hudson River R. R. Co., 14 N. Y., 218; 
Smith vs. H. & St. J. R. R. Co., 87 Mo., 287; The ll. Cent. 
R. R. Co. vs. Milla, 42 ll, 407; The 0. & M. R. W. Co. 
va. Shanefelt, 47 Il., 497; Ryan vs. N. Y. Cent. R. R. Co., 
85 N. Y.,210; Ind. & Cin. R. R. Co. vs. Paramore, 31 
Ind., 148; Pierce on Railways, 313. 

Degree of Care Required of Rattroads in Cities and 
ublic Plseces,—Company liable for wrongful acts of employeca, 
even when against inetructions. 

In the late case of The Toledo, Wabash & Western 
Railway Company vs. Harmon (47, Ill., 298), the Supreme 
Court of Illinois enters very largely into the care re- 
quired of railroads in large cities. The case was an 
action to recover for injuries received by Harmon, by 
the running away of his team, caused by the engineer 
of the road letting off steam from his engine with a 
loud noise just as Harmon was crossing the track. The 
Court says, among other things: “If the agents and 
employes of a railroad company, while in the discharge 
of their duty, act with such negligence as to occasion 
injury to others who are not in fault, the company 
must be held liable in damages for the wrong. The 
well-being of society requires these bodies to employ 
careful and skillful agents, and that they, in the per- 
formance of their duties, shall have a due regard for 
the safety and rights of other persons. They are held 
to a high degree of caution and skill while exercising 
and enjoying their franchises. Negligence, or want of 
skill by their agents, producing injury, will create lia- 
bility. And when they locate their stations and depots 
in populous cities and on thoroughfares, they must, for 
the protection of the community, be held to a degree 
of care commensurate with the greater danger such a 
situation involves. When located at such place, they 
know the hazard that must ensue and must be held to 
an increased degree of care and diligence equal to the 
great hazard. The life and property of individuals 
cannot be lightly or wantonly placed in jeopardy. If 
that might be done these great instruments of prosper- 
ity, and agents in the development of the resources of 
the country, and promoters of its commerce, instead of 
a blessing, would become a nuisance if not a curse to 
our citizens. If the lives of men or their property are 
endangered in the pursuit of their ordinary legitimate 
business while lawfully passing over our public high- 
ways, and no person can be held responsible, then it 
would be an injury instead of a blessing to the com- 
munity that they were constructed. 

“The great object of government is to afford protec- 
tion to the life, liberty and property of the citizen, and 
in the pursuit of that object all interests should be pro- 
tected, and no one branch of business be permitted to 
injure or destroy others. Although not equally benefi- 
cial to the community, the least productive interest or 
pursuit is important, as contributing to the prosperity 
of the community. And to the person engaged in such 
a pursuit, it is as important as the vast enterprises of 
the more favored of his fellow citizens are to them, and 
he is, under the law, entitled to an equal degree of pro- 
tection in its pursuit and enjoyment. And the purpose 
ot creating government would be perverted if the 
great and profitable pursuits were permitted to disre 
gard and trample upon the more humble and less lucra- 
tive occupation and callings. And however important 
and even essential these great creations of modern civ- 
ilization and enterprise may be to society, they must 
be required to regard the rights of others, to the same 
extent that individuals are held to avoid injury and 
wrong to them and to each other.” 


Contracts—Authority of superintendent to bind a company. 

The case of Chapman vs. Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
road Company was decided by the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin at the June term, and is not yet reported. 
The decision maintains that “ta contract (oral or writ- 
“ ten) made in the name of a railroad company by D. 
“as its gencral superintendent, cannot be put in evi- 
“dence against the company without showing that D. 
“was such superintendent, and, as such, had authority 
“to enter into the contract.” 

Toss by Fire - Farmers not bound to plow under stubble ground— 


Railroads not bound to clear their lines of grass—Mutual Negli- 
gence. 


The following is from a recent Wisconsin case : 

Persons occupying farms along railroads are entitled 
to cultivate and use them in the manner customary 
among farmers, and may recover for damages by fire 
resulting from the negligence of the railway company, 
although they have not plowed up the stubble, or taken 
other like unusual means to guard against such negli- 
gence.—(Per Dixon, C. J). 

1. It cannot be said as a matter of law that a railway 
company is bound to kerp its line of way clear of grass, 
weeds, etc., growing naturally thereon, since that would 





be impracticable or excessively burdensome ; and there 


being no other proof of negligence on defendant's part, 

the question should not have been submitted to the 

jury.—(Per Paine, J., dissenting.) 
WHERE BOTH PARTIES ARE NEGLIGENT. 

2. If the jury were allowed to find defendant negli- 
gent in permitting combustibles to remain on its way, 
they should have been further instructed that plaintiff 
was also negligent in leaving like combustibles on his 
land, through which the fire reached the property de- 
stroyed, and that he could not recover. 

DAMAGES REMOTE. 

3. Where the fire would not have reached the prop- 
erty in question by the mere force of the conflagration, but 
only in consequence of an unusual drouth and violent 
wind, the damages should be held remote, and there 
should be no recovery. 

Local Taxation in Aid of Railroads and other Im- 
provements.—Limits of the power of courts to declare acts of the 
Legislature unconstitutional, 

The Amer'can Law Register has the following valu- 
able note upon the important question of the right of 
States, under their constitutions, to authorize or com- 
pel cities and counties to subscribe and levy taxes in 
aid of railroad and other similar enterprises. This is 
one of the most interesting and important problems of 
the day : 

“ Public attention was especially drawn to it last 
year by the two cases of Whiting vs. Sheboygan Railroad 
0o.,9 Am. Law Reg., 156, and People vs. Township Board 
of Salem, 1d., 487, in which the Supreme Court of Wis- 
consin and Michigan set themselves powerfully against 
the previous current of decisions and held that taxa- 
tion for building railroads is not for public use in such 
sense as will support legislation for that purpose. In 
our issue for November, 1870 (p. 649), will be found also 
two able and elaborate articles in opposition to the 
views propounded by Judges Dixon and Cooley. 

“In this discussion the State of Iowa has borne a 
foremost part from the decision of Dubuque Co. va. 
Dubuque & Pacific Ralroad Co., 4G. Greene, 1, (1853), 
down to the present time. In Gelpcke vs. Dubuque, 1 
Wall., 175, the Supreme Court of the United States, 
passing over the then latest decision of the Supreme 
Court of Iowa (State of Iowa vs. Wapello County, 18 Iowa, 
338), declared the validity of county bonds issued in 
aid of railroads, and over this decision, both as to its 
intrinsic soundness and the train of momentous conse- 
quences which it has at times appeared to involve, a 
contest has swayed to and fro with extraordinary vigor 
and earnestness, both at the bar and on the bench. The 
Supreme Court of Iowa, maintaining its rights to the 
ultimate decision of all questions arising under the 
State Constitution, reaffirmed State vs. Waupello County, in 
the most emphatic terms in Hanson vs. Vernon, 27 Iowa, 
28 (1869). 

“The next year, however, the Legislature having re- 
enacted substantially the same act that had been de- 
cared unconstitutional in JJanson ve. Vernon, the same 
question again came up at the fall term of 1870, in 
Stewart vs. Bourd of Supervisors of Polk County in which 
ITanson vs. Vernon, and all the late cases are over- 
ruled, 

“The case arose on a bill in equity by a property 
owner against the county supervisors for an injunction 
to restrain the levy of a tax voted by the electors of 
certain townships under the act of 1870 to enable town- 
ships, etc., to aid in the construction of railroads. The 
District Court refused the injunction, and, thereupon, 
plaintiff appealed tothe Supreme Court. The opinions 
of the court and of Beck, J., dissenting, are too long 
even for us to give a synopsis, but we extract the fol- 
fowing paragraphs from the opinions of the court, by 
W. E. Miller, J., which state very clearly and concisely 
the results at which the court arrives : 

“«The 2d section of the bill of rights declares; “ Al 
political power is inherent in the people.” Political power 
consists of three great attributes of sovereignty, name- 
ly : legislative, executive and judicial authority. This is 
al inherent in the people. These powers, then, are su- 
preme in the people in the first instance. AW the legisia- 
tive a8 well as the inherent and judicial power is inher- 
ent in them. By section 1, of article 3, of the consti- 
tution, we find that “‘the legislative authority of this State 
shall be vested in a General Assembly,” etc. 

““*The people then have vested the legislative authority 
inherent in them in the General Assembly. The people 
were the original possessors of all the legislative au- 
thority in the State. By this section they vest it al in 
the General Assembly. Subsequently, in the same in- 
strument, they withdraw some portions of this author- 
ity, and impose certain restrictions upon the exercise 
of the authority granted. It follows, therefore, as a 
logical sequence that, within these limitations and re- 
strictions, the legislative power of the General Assem- 
bly is supreme ; that it is bounded only by the limita- 
tions written in the constitution. * * * * Thus it 
seems clear, by logical deduction, and upon the most 
abundant authority, that this Court has no authority to 
annul an act of the Legislature unless it is found to be 
in clear, palpable and direct conflict with the written constitu- 
tion.’ 

“ The opinion then proceeds to apply this principle 
to the case in hand. Starting with the proposition 
that the right of the Legislature to take private prop- 
erty by eminent domain for the use of railroads is set- 
tled and closed, it comes to the conclusion that ‘upon 
‘principle and reason there is the same authority for 
‘the exercise of the sovereign power of taxation in aid 
‘of the construction of railroads that there is for the 
‘exercise of the right of eminent domain, and that this 
‘view is sustained by an overwhelming weight of au- 
‘thority.’ 

“ Beck, J., dissenting, setting forth very strongly the 
series of decisions ending with Hanson vs. Vernon, and 
citing with approbation the Wisconsin and Michigan 
cases in 9 Am. Law Reg., already referred to.” 


Beverly R. Kiem, General Ticket Agent of the 
Kansas Pacific Railway, has removed his headquarters 
from Lawrence ,Kan., to Kansas City, Mo. 





